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From the Literary and Theological Resiew: 
_» MODERN POPULAR PREACHING. | 
. But it admits of doubt, whether the style of 
preaching which of late years has been so much in | 
demand throughout the limits of the Presbyterjan 
and Congregational (hurches, was ever previously 
in. vogue. Though it repelled the intelligent, 
shocked the-serious, and grieved the thoughtful, 


yet the apparent success with which it was attend- 
—the celerity with which it: professed to break 
the alumbers of the. churches, and the ease with 


-which ‘it ‘effected. seeming conversions, soon re- 
solved all disapprobation into religious: apathy, or 


the author of this mode of preaching—an individual 
of strong but uncultivated powers, so ily. at- 
tained, in.connexion withthe facility:of acquiring 
thie theological: vocabulary, his: aystem of rhetoric, 
and his panacea for moral evil, soon allured other 
adventurers into.the fallow grounds of the Church. 
Thus, imitators increased, and many 
quuntur ; but a few, not indistinctly reminding us 
of their great oracle, except in candor and talent. 
No one can look back for ten years without per- 
ceiving that Mr. Finney has exerted a wide spread 
influence over both the matter and mannér of the 
sacred desk. . Not confined to the ordinary, or to 
the lower order of intellect in the Ministry, some 
‘of our ablest preachers have not escaped the conta- 
gion of his exainple. 
~. Tamany respects the style of preaching which 
che introduced, and which. is still current in many 
sections of the Church, strikingly differs from that 
which previously obtained. If the former had too 
remote a.beari 


ing on the.conscienée, this is directly 
calculated to. infil the passions. If the former 
‘was ‘too 


ey this is tao. pointed: If the former 

feared to offend, this courts opposition. The one, 
perhaps, was too cautious, the other flatters itself 
on its effrontery. The one might have been in 
neral too elevated, the other is always too low. 
he one explained acripture by itself, the other il- 
lustrates it by incidents and events. The one as- 
sumed the free agency of man as well as the sove- 
-teignty of God, the other argues the sinner’s re- 
eponsibility and establishes it at the expense of the 
divine: attributes. The one in cor instances, 
‘might not have rendered the law sufficiently pro- 
“minent, the other, in its anxiety to convince of sin, 


almost always loses sight of the doctrines of grace. | 


‘The former expected success from God, the latter 
virtually gee the: speciality of its effort; and 
if the good old preacher ¢étred in supposing that 
-there.were.seven thousand who had not bowed the 
eknee:to Baal, our modern zealot is surely hardly 
‘ight in believing that no one but he serves the 


Lest our description of modern popular preach- 
ing, should not. be immediately recognized, we shall 
be more explicit; though it may. be doubted 

“whether some will prize their portraits. however 
well they may be executed; while their admirers, 
we fear, may lack the courtesy to thank us for opr 
pains. Such is human nature, that “ men suck in 
‘opinions as wild asses do the wind, without distin- 
guishing the wholesome from the corrupted air, 
and then, live upon ‘ft at a venture: and when all 
their confidence is built upon zeal and mistake, yet, 
therefore, because they are zealous and mistaken, 
they are impatient of contradiction ;"* at once re- 
luctant to acknowledge their faults and forward to 
impuga the piety of those who dissent from their 
course, 

The.preaching to which we allude‘is dogmatical. 

‘As if he were-endowed with the certainty of uni- 
-versal ‘knowledge, nothing is more common than 
for the preacher to affirm either what the sinner 
can do, or what almighty God cannot do; either 
the specific form of sin which withholds God’s 
blessing on the Church, or the very sin which has 
brought his frown on the community; either the 
reason why the millenium has not already dawned, 
or the obstacles which must be removed, before the 
Gospel-—“ the power of God”—can advance. Are 
there things in the Scriptures hard tu be under- 
‘stood? But this is an age of light! Are there gor- 
dian knots in theology? We shall save time by 
cutting them! As if he were invested with su- 
preme authority, and his word were alone suffi- 
cient, “you must come up to the work, as I tell 
you, or you'll never get to heaven”—yon must not 
go away from this house to night without submit- 
ting to God, or you'll go to hell.” Instead of 
-epeaking as one wbo must himself give account, 
he stands like one whose prerogative itis to pass 
sentence... Instead of attempting to make “ per- 
eussion do the work of fear,” he employs whatever 
truth and reason he may have at his command, as 
mere instruments of violence. As if none of his 
hearers had a right to think for himself; or no 
christian could for a moment hesitate; as if to 
doubt the truth of his positions, or the propriety of 
his course were to expose one’s self to just damna- 
tion, all is to be received from his lips as positive 
certainty, and acted on as the only possible way of 
securing our own, or the salvation of others. The 
expression of his countenance and the tones of his 
voice, are in perfect unison with the dogma- 
tism of his spirit. Though he may have but just 
emerged into the light of the nineteenth century, so 
far from pitying, he can only sneer at those who 
remain in the darkness of past ages. Though he 
professes to feel for sinners, there is in his manner 
no tender compassion for man in his fallen state, 
no leniency towards the imperfections of christians, 
no forbearance towards those who do not exactly 
accord with his views. To hear him preach; you 
would suppose (if indeed he did not more than once 
distinctly intimate it,) that he alone was right; 
that the Gospel had scarcely ever been preached 
before; that on his lips were suspended the desti- 
nies of his auditors, You would be startled by his 
own affirmation that he himself was responsible for 
the salvation ‘or damnation of the whole Church ; 
and you .would reasonably conclude, that like the 
butcher whose mind had become imbued with the 
irit of Cade’s reform, he meant “ to knock down 
sin as an ox, and to cut the throat of iniquity like a 
‘calf”’—so much. does his indignation against sin 
exceed his pity of the condition and concern for 
the recovery of the sinner. What an improve- 
ment on the old notion that the servant of the 
Lord must not strive, but be gentle to all men, apt 
to teach, patient, in meekness instructing those that 
oppose themselves. What.a reproach to those aged 
ministers who though firm in declaring the will of 
God, and steady in maintaining the cause of truth, 
are yet mild towards the gainsaying, condescend- 
ing to the weak, using rather entreaty than com- 
mand, and beseeching their hearers by the lowli- 
ness and gentleness of Christ. | 
. As Calvinists, in occasional instances, may have 
‘gone to an extreme—merging the doctrines of Di- 
‘vine Sovereigaty and Grace, into the principles of 


1. it is: pushed out-of its Scriptural pro- 


}ture bend to his object. Unable, from want of 


‘our todern —preac erged 
treme—sinking ‘man’s ability into the notion: of 
free the:law to the disparage- 
} ment or enfeebling of the Gospel. Whatever the 
| subject of discourse, sirong views are taken of the 
jons, and ‘each point forced into a test of the 
activity of the Church, and the piety of Christians. 
Whatever the text, an investigation of its meaning, 
is sure to evolve the spirit of ultraism, and to dis- 
close some reagon why their system is more agree- 
able to common sense, and more calculated to build 
up the Redeemer’s kingdom. ‘Unlike one who 
though he discovers in some separate district 
many curious matters of research, yet keeps the 
field ‘of truth. so .ccomprebensively in his view that 
he.can notice and illustrate, as he proceeds, all the 
characters of the relation of the parts to one ano- 
ther and to the whole—our preacher straight 
forward in pursuance of his plau, looking neither 
to the right hand nor to the left, except so far as it 
is necessary to make the factsand truths of Scrip- 


sense and moderation, to generalise without 
axity, he carries out an abstract principle in reli- 
gion or in morals, until fanaticism springs from his 
view of devotedness; perfection, from works; as- 
ceticisms, from his views of Christian morality ; 
turbulence and wild misrule, from his idea of li- 
berty; and the order of God's house is sacrificed to 
bis immediatism. As Plato remarked of Diogenes, 
that he was “Socrates in a phrensy,” so may it 
be said of our ultra preacher, so far as he bears 
any resemblance to the Apostolic model, that he 
is Paul ina phrensy; and his preaching may be 
justly termed a caricature of the Gospel. The 
doctrine of Election, for example, is our makin 
choice of God; the divine Decrees, are the deci- 
sions of the will; Regeneration, is a change of 
one’s governing purpose; Divine Agency, is moral 
suasion; belief in Christ, is the same thing as 
confidence in your neighbour that he will pav his 
note; prayer, is certainty that we shall have what 
we. ask; the pool of Bethesda is the anxious seat, 
and soon. No wonder, that this mode of preach- 
ing is so happy in rendering every point perfectly 
intelligible to the meanest capacity! This, as we 
suppose, will account also, for the fact, that so 
much less time is devoted by the preacher now 
than formerly to the doctrinal instruction of his 
people—the whole system being mastered, like 
some recent modes of teaching the languages, in a 
few easy lessons. In the course of his subsequent 
ministrations, he often alludes to his doctrines, but 
it is only a recurrence to principles already estab- 
lished, and from yhich, as they are fully under- 
stood, if not admitted by his auditors, he aims to 
bring them to bear on their feelings and actions. 
_ In this respect, also, it is ultra. One might 
naturally suppose, that there were no minds to be 
enlightened, no virtues to be cultivated, no closet 
and fireside duties to be discharged—so stimulating 
are the preacher’s appeals to the passicns, co fre- 
quent his exposure and condemnation of vices; 
with such uniform strength do his discourses bear 
on outward actions and public offices. Indeed, it 
is a fair inference from his manner of preaching, 
that religion cannot prosper where there is no ex- 
citement and ado; that no man can have certain 
evidence of-his belief who ® not perpetually “ do- 
ing;” that it is the chief-duty of every converted 
man to labour for the conversion of the world; that 
it is the love of the world which withholds Chris- 
tians from “ coming up to the work,” as “nothing 
but pride holds back the sinner from coming to the 
anxious seat, or inquiry meeting.” _ 3 
That this preaching is burthensome, acrid, and 
denunciatory, will not, we presume, be denied by 
those, who by adopting the same style, or connect- 
ing themselves with the class among whom it ob- 
tains, have not committed thetnselves, nolens vo- 
lens, to approve. ‘To say, that it imposes burthens 
which rival] the impositions of Romanism, and al- 
most induce the suspicion that we have fallen back 
into the ceremonial requisitions of the Jewish age, 
were simply to give utterance to the indignant 
feelings of many a mind in the community. It 
would seem that some aimed to secure a tythe of 
mint, annis and cummin, than attention to the 
weishtier matiers of the law and the Gospel. We 
would not be unjustly severe, but we feel constrain- 
ed toask, whether the direct tendency of preaching, 
in some instances, be not to lead the people to attach 
more sacredness and importance to evening meet- 
ings during the week, than to the duties of the 
Sabbath and the sanctuary; to morning or evening 
prayer meetings, than to the private and domestic 
altar; to noisy zeal, than to the duties of private 
life ; to aLstinence from meats and drinks, than to 
keeping the heart; to human agéncy, than to Di- 
vine efficiency ; to public charities, than to the 
great principles of morality and benevolence—to 
promote noise and talk about religion—a spasmodic 
devotedness, an ostentatious benevolence, and in- 
sidious»phariseeism, rather than that religion which 
is humble as well as pure, and truly spiritual by 
being prayerfully and habitually active; which 
winds its way through the haunts of sin and the 
abodes of suffering, without blowing a trumpet, or 
reviling those who will not follow in her steps. 


From the Literary and Theological Review. 


FALSE VIEWS DETECTED. 
BY DR. HEWIT. 


But in our day, this vital truth, of a special di- 
vine call’to the ministry, is cast away for a differ- 
ent reason, Within the last twenty-tive years, the 
bent of the Church has been towards its outward 
advancement, rather than its inward purity, and 
growth in holiness and peace. To multiply con- 
verts, and plant churches, and send the Gospel to 
every creature, has not only been the great work, 
but also almost the only concern of the great body 
of Christians ; so much so, that with multitudes, the 
whole of religion consists in propagating it. Like 
some species of insects, who lay their eggs and 
then die, these make and exhaust their wisdom and 
piety, in the acts of communicating it to others. 
When now the outward growth of the church is 
the chief end of its ministers and members, by an 
easy and natural transition, they soon regard suc- 
cess in attending it, as the criterion of both gifts 
and grace. Whatever, then, shail conduce to suc- 
cess—to easy, rapid, and universal success—is, for 
that reason, deemed to be scriptural, and accepta- 
ble to God, and profitable to man. On the other 
hand, all those doctrines, and precepts, and ordi- 
nances, which throw an obstruction in any way to 
the multiplication of converts, or to the multiplica- 
tion of the means of making converts, are looked 
on with on evil eye. They are deemed to be inau- 
spicious and malevolent. Any plausible excuse— 
any flimsy reason, for putting them aside, and 
clearing the way of what they suppose is the cha- 
riot of salvation prevails, and in a summary man- 
ner, they throw down the landmarks and root up 
the hedges of the sacred enclosure of the church, 
that all areund may instantly enter in any direc- 
tion, and save the time, and trouble, and danger, 
and final disappointment of looking tor the “ straight 
gate,” and * narrow way.” 

Among these obstacies to an immediate and 
wide spread of the Gospel, which is nearly swept 
away, is that divine inward call to the work of the 
ministry of which we speak. The nature of this 
spiritual preparation, renders,it no easy matter for 
the children of God themselves, to attain to a 
degree of assurance about their own duty in this 
case. Just as time, trial, self-examination, tho- 
rough investigation into the nature and evidences 
of regeneration, produce delay, and lessen the num- 
bers of those who otherwise would crowd into the 
communion of the Church, so the like strict and se- 
rious scrutiny into the nature and evidences of a 
divine vocation to the ministry, wil] embarrass the 
rapid multiplication of preachers, 2quently, 
the idea of a special call-of God, made known to the 
hidden man. of the heart, by the eousciousness of 
an unreserved dedication of all, to the glory of God, 


is long since exploded, and given up to moulder| 


man can make himself a christian, he can make 
himeelf a minister: and if a purpose to serve God, 
is conversion, 90 a purpose to preach is a call to 
reach. ‘The purpose with the outward acts fol- 
lowide, will, like the Popish sacraments, confer. 
grace ex opere operato. Hence no previous scru- 
tiny of the heart, no weighing in the balances i 
the sanctuary, are needful. In answer to the ques- 
tion—“ who is sufficient for these things,” the re- 
ply is—every one who will but set about the doing 
of them. And if a man can make himself a mi- 
nister, he can make others ministers: for he has 
only to adduce the considerations which swayed 
his own will to purpose, and then he will succeed 
with not a few to follow hisexample. In this yea 
ministers can be multiplied just as sailors and sol- 
diers are recruited. : 
But I must hasten to the conclusion, ‘The pre- 
sent day is full of peril to all—most especially to 
_the young; and most of all to young ministers. 
There is no defence for us, except the secret place 
of the Most. High. We must turn to the strong 
hold. Without are fightings. Jerusalem is com- 
passed with armies. The everlasting mountains 
must furnish us a hiding plaee, until this indigna- 
tion be overpast. Which ever way we turn, the 
deceiveableness of unrighteousness and strong de- 
lusions assault us. There are false Christs, and 
they do signs and wonders, and the world is gone 
after them. In this evil day, our strength is to 
stand. Wecan evince our call of God to the work 
of ministry to ourselves and to others in divers 
ways: and may also disclose our hypocrisy by 
many infallible proofs. One thing is most indis- 
putably true, that he wi:ose hope in God, does not 
hold him fast to truth and integrity, who sacrifices 
@ good conscience to popular favor, and sells Christ 
to his enemies for thirty pieces of silver, hath no 
part or lot in tne ministry of the kingdom of hea- 
ven. The power of faith is evinced in its victory 
over the world, and unbelief shows itself in its 
servile subjection to the fear of man and the love 
of this present evil world. A crucified Christ can 
be preached by a faithful and atrue witness only in 
a garment of sackcloth; and he only will put it on 
and wear it, who has by the cross of Christ been 
crucified to the world and the world to him. If 
2g wear the — garment to deceive, and whilst 
your garb and profession you are mortified to 
the world, you do nevertheless through fear of the 
crown of thorns, bow down to the lusts of the flesh, 
the lusts of the eye, and the pride of life, you may 
like the monk at Rome win and wear a triple 
crown. But the rose of Sharon grows on a thorn 
bush and crowns it. The mystery of Christ is, that 
the loss of the life saves it. The way of Christ 
now, is the via dulorosa—from Caiphas to Pilate 
and from Pilate to the place of sculls. Let us, 
brethren, go forth to him without thecamp, bearing 
his reproach. If we suffer, we shall also reign 
with him. Short is the bondage and shame and 
death of the witnesses of Jesus. After three days 
and a half cometh the resurrection. “** He that hath 
ears to hear let him hear.” 


LORD BACON'S CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


The Confession of Faith by Lord Bacon is a 
noble and sublime composition. It is a subject for 
profound meditation. hat can be more interest- 
ing than to know the religious views of that great 
understanding, which had examined all the sys- 
tems of ancient philosophy, and comprehended the 
knowledge of all past ages; and which shed a new 
and bright light upon the pathway of human in- 
quiry for all coming time? Who can despise 
Christianity, when he considers that Lord Bacon 
was its disciple’!—Cars. States. 


A CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


WRITTEN BY THE RIGHT HONOURABLE FRANCIS BA- 
CON, BARON OF VERULAM, &c. 


I believe that nothing is without beginning, but. 
God ; no nature, no inatter, no spirit, but one, only, 
aud the same God. ‘That God, as he is eternaliy 
almighty, only wise, only good, in his nature; so 
he is eternally Father, Son, and Spirit, in per- 
sons. 

I believe that God isso holy, pure, and jealous, as 
it is impossible for him to be pleased in any crea- 
ture, though the work of his own hands; so that 
neither angel, man, nor world, could stand, or can 
stand, one moment in his eyes, without beholding 
the same in the face of a Mediator ; and therefore, 
that before him, with whom all things are present, 
the Lamb of God was slain before all worlds; 
without which eternal counsel of his, it was im- 
possible for him to have descended to any work of 
creation ; but he should have enjoyed the blessed 
and individual society of the persons in Godhead 
forever. 

But that, out of his eternal and infinite goodness 
and love purposing to become a Creator, and to 
communicate-to_his creatures, he ordained in his 
eternal counsel,'that one person of the Godhead 
should be united to one nature, and to one particu- 
lar of his creatures; that so, in the person of the 
Mediator, the true ladder might be fixed, whereby 
God might descend to his creatures, and his crea- 
tures might ascend to God; so that God, by the re- 
concilement of the Mediator, turning his counte- 
nance towards his creatures, though not in equal 
light and degree, made way unto dispensation of 
his most holy and secret will; whereby some of 
his creatures might stand and keep his state : others 
might possibly fall, and be restored; and others 
might fall, aud not be restored to their estate, but 
yet remain in being, though under wrath and cor- 
ruption: all with respect tothe Mediator, which 
is the great mystery and perfect centre of all God’s 
ways with his creatures, and unto which al] his 
— works and wonders do but serve and re- 

er. 

That he chose, according to his good pleasure, 
man to be that creature, to whose nature the per- 
son of the eternal Son of God should be united; 
and amongst the generations of men, elected a smal! 
flock, in whom, by the participation of himself, he 
purposed to express the riches of his glory; all 
the ministration of angels, damnation of devils and 
reprobates, and universal administration of all crea- 
tures, and dispensation of all times, having no other 
end but as the ways and ambages of God, to be fur- 
ther glorified in his saints, who are one with their 
head the Mediator, who is one with God. 

That by the virtue of this his eternal counsel he 
condescended of his own good pleasure, and accord- 
ing to the times and seasons to himself known, to 
become a Creator: and by his eternal Word creat- 
ed all things: and by his eternal Spirit doth com- 
fort and preserve them. . 

That he hath made all things in their first estate 
good, ana removed from himself the beginning of 
all evil and vanity into the liberty of the creature ; 
but preserved in himself the beginning of all resti- 
tution to the liberty of his grace; using, neverthe- 
less, and turning the falling and defection of his 
creature, which to his prescience was eternally 
known to make way to his eternal counsel, touch- 
ing a Mediator, the work he purposed to ac- 
complish in him. 

That God created Spirits, whereof some kept 
their standing, and others fell; he created heaven 
and earth, and all their armies and generations; 
and gave unto them constant and everlasting laws, 
which we call nature, which is nothing but the 
laws of the creation ; which laws nevertheless have 
had three changes or times, and are to havea 
fourth or last. he first, when the matter of hea- 
ven and earth, was created without forms; the se- 
cond, the interim of perfection of every day’s work ; 
the third, by the curse, which notwithstanding was 
no new creation: and the last, at the end of the 
world, the manner whereof is not yet fully reveal- 
ed; so as the laws of nature which now remain 
and govern inviolably till the end of the world, be- 
gan to be in force when God first rested from his 
works, and ceased to create; but received a revo- 
cation, in part, by the curse; since which time 

hat notwithstanding God hath rested and ceas- 


Paylor’s Kplat. Dod. ta the Liberty of Propheaying. | 


away with the rubbish of the dark ages. For if a 


ed from creating since the first Sabbath, yet never- 


| 
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theless, be doth accomplish and fulfil. his divine 


will in all thin t and small, singular and 
general, as fully and exactly by providence, as he 
could by miracle and new creation, though his 
working be not immediate and direct, but by com- 
pass ;/not violating nature, which is his own law, 
upon the creature. 

That at the first, the soul of man was not pro- 
duced by heaven or earth, but was breathed imme- 
diately from God; ‘so that the ways and proceed- 
ings of God with spirits, are not included in na- 
ture; that is, in the laws of heaven and earth, but 
are reserved to the law of his secret will and 
grace ; wherein God worketh still, and resteth not 

the work of redemption, as he resteth from 
the work of creation; but continued working till 
the end of the world; what time that work also 


shall be accomplished, and an eternal Sabbath shall 


ensue. Likewise, that whensoever God doth tran- 
scend the law of nature by miracles, which may 
éver seem as new creations, he never cometh to 
that point of pass but in regard of the work of re- 
demption, which is the greater, and whereto all 
God’s signs and miracles do refer. | 

That God created man in his own image, in a 
reasonable soul, in innocency, in free will, and in 
sovereignty ; that he gave him a law and com- 
mandment, which was in his power to keep, but he 
kept it not; that man made a total defection from 
God, presuming to imagine that the command- 
ménts and prohibitions of God were not the rules 
of good and evil, but that good and evil had their 
own principles and beginnings, and lusted after the 
knowledge of those imagined begiunings, to the 
end, to depend no more upon God’s will revealed, 
but upon himself and his own light, as a God; than 
the which there could not be a sin more opposite 
to the whole law of God; that yet, nevertheless, 
this great sin was not originally moved by the 
malice of man, but was insinuated by the sugges- 
tion and instigation of the devil, who was the first 
affected creature, and fell of malice and not of 
temptation. 

That upon the fall of man, death and vanity en- 
tered hy the justice of God; and the image of God 
was cefaced; and heaven and earth, which were 
made for man’s use, were subdued to corruption by 
his fall; but then, that instantly, and without in- 
termission of time, after the word of God’s law be- 
came, through the fall of man, frustrate as to obe- 


dience, there succeeded the greater word of tze 


promise, that the righteousness of God might be 
wrought by faith. 
That as well the law of God and the word of his 
promise endure the same forever; but that they 
have been revealed in several manners, according 
to the dispensation of times. For the Jaw was first 
imprinted in that remnant of light of nature, which 
was left after the fall, being sufficient to accuse: 
then it was more manifestly expressed in the writ- 
ten law; and was yet more opened by the pro- 
phets; and, lastly expounded in the true perfec- 
tion by the Son of God, the great Prophet, and 
erfect Interpreter, as also fulfiller of the law. 
That likewise the word of the promise was mani- 
fested and revealed ; first, by immediate revelation 
and inspiration; after by figures, which were of 
two natures: the one, the rites and ceremonies of 
the law; the other, the continual history of the 
old world, and the church of the Jews; which, 


though it be literally true, yet it is pregnant of a. 


perpetual allegory and shadow of the work of the 
redemption to follow. The same promise or evan- 
gile was more clearly revealed and declared by the 
prophets, and then by the Son himself, and lastly 
by the Holy Ghost, which illuminated the Church 
to the end of the world. | 

That in the fulness of time,. according to the 
promise and oath, of a chosen lineage descended 
the blessed seed of the woman, Jesus Christ, the 
only begotten son of God and Saviour of the world; 
who was conceived by the power and overshadow- 


‘| ing of the Holy Ghost, and tonk flesh of the Virgin 
Mary: that the Word did not only take flesh, or 


was joined to flesh, but was made flesh, though 
without confusion of substance or nature: so as 
the eternal Son of Giod, and the ever blessed Son 
of Mary, was one person; so one, as the blessed 
Virgin may be truly and catholicly called Detpara, 
the Mother of God ; so one, as there is no unity in 
universal nature, not that of the soul and body of 
man, so perfect; for the three heavenly unites, 
whereof that is the second, exceed all natural uni- 
ties ; that is to say, the unity of the three persons 
in Godhead: the unity of God and man in Christ ; 
and the unity of Christ and the Church; the Holy 
Ghost being the worker of both these latter uni- 
ties; for by the Holy Ghost was Christ incarnate 
and quickened in flesh, and by the Holy Ghost is 
man regenerate and quickened in spirit. | 
That Jesus, the Lord, became in the flesh a sa- 
crificer, and a sacrifice for sin; a satisfaction and 
price to the justice of Gud; a meriter of glory and 
the kingdom; a pattern of all righteousness; a 
preacher of the word which he himself was; a 
finisher of the ceremonies; a corner-stone to re- 


move the separation between Jew and Gentile ; an 


intercessor for the Church; a lord of nature in his 
miracles; a conqueror of death and the power of 
darkness in his resurrection; and that he fulfilled 
the whole counsel of God, performing all his sacred 
offices and anointing on earth, accomplished the 
whole work of the redemption and restitution of 
man to a state superior tothe angels, whereas the 
state of man by creation was inferior; and recon- 
ciled and established all things according to the 
eternal will of the Father. 
That in time, Jesus the Lord was born in the 
days of Herod, and suffered under the government 
of Pontius Pilate, being deputy of the Romans, 
and under the high priesthood of Caiaphas, and 
was betrayed by Judas, one of the twelve apostles, 
and was crucified at Hierusalem ; and after a true 
and natural death, and his body laid in the sepul- 
chre, the third day he raised himself from the bonds 
of death, and arose, and showed himself to many 
chosen witnesses, by the space of divers days; and 
at the end of those days, in the sight of many, 
ascended into heaven, where he continueth his in- 
tercession ; and shall from thence, at the day ap- 
pointed come in greatest glory to judge the world. 


That the sufferings and merits of Christ, as they 
are sufficient to do away the sins of the whole 
world, so they are only effectual to those which 
are regenerate by the Holy Ghost: who breatheth 
where he will of free grace; which grace, as a 
seed incorruptible, quickeneth the spirit of man, 
and conceiveth him anew a son of God and member 
of Christ ; so that Christ having man’s flesh, and 
man having Christ’s spirit, there is an open passage 
and mutual imputation; whereby sin and wrath 
was conveyed to Christ from man, and merit and 
life is conveyed to man from’ Christ: which seed 
of the Holy Ghost first figureth in us the image of 
Christ slain or cndaifed through a lively faith, 
and then reneweth in us the image of God in holi- 
ness and charity; though both imperfectly, and in 
degrees far different even in God’s elect, as well in 
regard of the fire of the Spirit, as of the illumina- 
tion thereof; which is more or less in a large pro- 
portion; as namely, in the Church before Christ ; 
which yet. nevertheless was partaker of one and 
the same salvation with us, and of one and the 
same means of salvation with us. 


_ That the work of the Spirit, though it be not 
tied to any means in heaven or earth, yet it is ordi- 
narily dispensed by the preaching of the word; 
the administration of the sacraments; the cove- 
nants of the fathers upon the children, prayer and 
reading; the censures of the Church; the society 
of the godly; the cross and afflictions ; God’s bene- 
fits; his judmments upon others; miracles; the 
contemplation of his creatures; all which, though 
some be more principal, God useth as the means 
of vocation and conversion of his elect; not dero- 
gating from his power to call immediately by his 
grace, and at all hours and moments of the day, 
that is, of man’s life, according to his good plea- 
sure. 

That the word of God, whereby his will is re- 
vealed, continued in revelation and tradition until 


Moses; and that the Scriptures were from Moses’ | 


time to the times of the Apostles and Evangelists 


‘Whole No. 395, 


is Christ’s spouse and Christ’s body ; bein 


in whose ages after the coming of the Holy Ghost 
the teacher of all truth the book of the Scriptures 
was shut up and closed so as not to receive any new 
addition; and that the Church hath no power over 
the Scriptures to teach or command any thing con- 
trary to the written word, butis as the ark, wherein 
the tables of the first testament were kept and pre- 
served: that is to say, the Church hath only the 
custody and delivery over of the Scriptures com- 
mitted unto the same, together with the ey ah 
tation of them, but such only as is conceived from 
themselves. 

That there is an universal or Catholic Church, 
of God, dispersed over the face of the earth, which 

thered 
of the fathers of the old world, of the Fateh of 
the Jews, of the spirits of the faithful dissolved, 
and the spirits of the faithful militant, and of the 
names yet to be born, which are already written 
in the book of life. That there is also a visible 
Church, distinguished by the outward works of 
God’s covenant, and the receiving of the holy doc- 
trine, with the use of the mysteries of God, and 
the invocation and sanctification of his holy name. 
That there is also an holy succession in the pro- 
phets of the new testament and fathers of the 
Church, from the time of the apostles and disciples 
which saw our Saviour in the flesh, unto the con- 
summation of the work of the ministry; which 
persons are called from God by gift, or inward 
anointing: and the vocation of God followed by 
an outward calling and ordination of the Church. 

I believe, that the soulé of such as die in the 
Lord, are blessed, and” rest'from their labours, 
and enjoy the sight of God, yet so, as they are in 
expectation of a farther revelation of their glory in 
the last day. At which time all flesh of man shall 
arise and be changed, and shall appear and receive 
from Jesus Christ his eternal judgment; and the 

lory of the saints shall then be full : and the king- 
om shall be ore up to God the Father: from 
which time all things shall continue forever in that 
being and state, which then they shall receive. So 
as there are three times, if times they may be 
called, or parts of eternity; the first, the time be- 
fore beginnings, when the Godhead was only, 
without the being of any creature, the second, the 
time of the mystery which continueth from the 
creation to the dissolution of the world; and the 
third, the time of the revelation ofthe sons of God ; 
which time is the last, and is everlasting without | 
change. 


AN AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


Some time ago, while attending an eminent sur- 
geon, for the purpose of having an operation per- 
formed on one of my ears, I met with the following 
case :—One morning a friend of mine led into the 
same room a fine looking young woman who was 
completely blind and completely deaf. This sad 
condition had been brought on suddenly by a vio- 
lent pain in the head. Her case was examined by 
a number of surgeons then present, all of whom 
pronounced it incurable. She was led back to the 
house of my friend, when she eagerly inquired 
what the doctor said about her case, and whether 
he could afford her any relief. The only method 
by which her inquiries could be answered was by 
tapping her hand, which signified no; and by 
squeezing it, which signified yes; for she could 
not hear the loudest noise, nor distinguish day from 
night. She had to receive for her answer on this 
occasion, the unwelcome tap No. She burst into 
tears, and wept aloud in all the bitterness of des- 

ir. 

“* What,” said she, “shall I never again see the 
light of day, nor hear a human voice? MustI re- 
main incapable of all social intercourse, shut up in 
silence and darkness, while I live.” Again she 
wept. 

The scene was truly affecting. Had she been able 
to see, she might have been pointed to the Bible as 
a source of comfort. Had she been able to hear, 
words of consolation might have been spoken; but 
alas! these avenues to the mind were closed, to be 
opened no more in this word. Her friends could 
pity, but they could not relieve; and what made 
her case still more deplorable, she was an orphan; 
had no father or mother, or brother or sister, to 
pity and care for her. She was entirely depend- 
ent upon a few pious friends for her support. This 
she felt—and continued to weep, till my friend, 
with great presence of mind, took up the Bible and 
placed it to her breast. Sbe felt it and said, “Is 
this the Bible?” She was answered that it was, 
She held it to her bosom, and said, ** This is the 
only comfort I have left—though I shall never be 
able to read it any more;”’ and be to repeat 
some of its blessed promises, such as “ Cast thy 
burden on the Lord, and he will sustain thee’— 
“As thy day, so shall thy strength be”’—* Call 
upon me in the day of trouble, and I will deliver 
thee”—*“ My grace is sufficient for thee,” &c. &c. 
In a moment she dried her tears, and became one 
of the happiest persons I ever saw. She never 
seemed to deplore her condition afterward. I many 
times heard her tell of the strong consolations she 
felt. She appeared to enjoy uninterrupted com- 
munion with the Father of spirits. 

Happily for this young woman, she had been 

taken, when a very little girl, toa Methodist Sab- 
bath School, where she enjoyed the only opportu- 
nity she ever had of learning to read the Bible, and 
where she had committed to memory those pas- 
sages of Scripture which now became her solace 
and the food of her spirit. With what gratitude 
she used to speak of her teachers, who she said not 
only taught her to read, but took pains to instruct 
her in the things that belonged to her eternal peace? 
‘* What would have become of me, had [ not then 
been taught the way of salvation? for now I am 
deprived of all outward means, was her constant 
language. 
- IT never look into a Sabbath school, and notice 
the children repeating portions of God’s holy word, 
but I think of the above case. How precious was 
that handful of seed, cast in by some pious teacher, 
who little thought, perhaps, at that time, that she 
was furnishing the only means of salvation to an 
immortal spirit! What multitudes will have to 
bless God in eternity for like instruction! Let 
not, then, our Sabbath school teachers ever grow 
weary in well doing, for in due season they shall 
reap their reward.— Meth. Protestant. 


THE EXECUTIONER’S TRUMPET. 


Jerome used to say, that it seemed to him as if 
the trumpet of the last day was always sounding 
in his ears, saying, “ Arise, ye dead, and come to 
judgment.” The generality, however, think but 
little of this awful and important period. A Chris- 
tian king of Hungary, being very sad and pensive, 
his brother, who was a gay courtier, was desirous 
of knowing the cause of his sadness. ‘“ Oh bro- 
ther,” said the king, “ I have been a great sinner 
against God, and know not how to die, or how to 
appear before God in judgment.” His brother, 
making a jest of it, said, “These are but melar- 
choly thougts.” The king made no reply; but it 
was the custom of the country, that if the execu- 
tioner came and sounded a trumpet before any 
man’s door, he was presently ded to execution. 
The king, in the dead of night, sent the execution- 
er to sound the trumpet before his brother’s door ; 
who hearing it, and seeing the messenger of death, 
sprang into the king’s presence, beseeching to know 
in what he had offended. “ Alas, brother,” said 
the king, “ you have never offended me. And is 
the sight of my executioner so dreadful), and shall 
not I who have greatly offended, fear to be brought 
before the judgment seat of Christ.”"— British Pul- 


THIS IS THE TIME FOR LABOUR. 


Arnauld, one of the Port Royal divines, visit- 
ing Nicole, another, to assist him in a new work, 
the latter observed, ““ We are now old, is it not 
time {6 rest ?” “Rest!” returned Arnauld,” “have 
we not all eternity to rest in 1” 
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escription of character was Luther. 
Nothing could exceed his submissiveness and hu- 


lamb coming out of the 


MARTIN LUTHER. ~ 


Perhaps 


ways been 
blem of the lion comin 


Of this 


the finest, richest, and most genert 
the .most repulsive surface, 


to the 
Within the 


"tho sng ere out- 


emotions 


mility, when a choice was left him whether to be. 


humble or daring: but when conscience spoke, 
other consideration was for a moment attended 
and he certainly did shake the forest in his magn 


ficent ire. But if we behold; him ‘one moment, to 
use his own quotation: from ee “ pouring 
contempt upon princes,” and hig ly raging against 


the highest upon earth, we see 


familiar correspondence, 
man, not puffed up with 
he had accomplished, but 


im the next in his 
a poor, humble, afflicted 
pride at the great things 
rather struck down by @ 


sense of his own unworthiness. Astohisviolence, 
it was part of his mission to be violent, and those 
who lay it to his charge to be blame-worthy, seem 
to us not to accuse him, but to accuse providence. 
Not to have been violent, would, to him have been 
not to have been in earnest: And here it must be 
observed, that his violence was only verbal; it was 


merely the rousing voice to awaken Europe from 


the lethargy of ages, 


Bat let us follow him into private Jife. Here it 
is that we shall best learn to appreciate him. We 


will not dwell upon his 


poverty, and his contempt for richeg,, because this 
is the characteristic of almost all great methane 
are really worth more than gold can procure t 

but his long unbroken friendship wi 


constant contentment in 


—a character so opposite to his own, and in some 


| respects so superior, as he was the first to acknaw 


ledge himself, has always struck us as a proof that 
he possessed much sweetness and gentleness of 


disposition. Envy or jealou 
for a moment, the fraternal a 


never int j 
ction that subsisted 


between these great men. Of those passions, io 


deed, Luther seems not to 


have been susceptible.— 


Neither did personal ambition come near him.— 
Though he had 80 many titles to it, he never 


claimed the supremacy over his contemporary 


Re- 


formers. Notwithstanding:the great things he had 

rformed, he gave himself no air of grandeur. or. 
importance. He seemed to consider himself as a 
common man among common men. He was Dr. 
Martin Luther, and nothing more. There was a 
simplicity and commonness in his habits and con- 
versation, which contrasted wounderfully with the 


mighty revolution he broyght about. 


his simpli- 


city, we were going to say, shows his native great- 


ness; 


but we correct ourselves and add, that it ex- 


hibits that apostolic ‘frame of mind, ‘which all the 
messengers of God, from. Moses downwards, have 


displayed. Such men are moulded at.once. 


Hand that sends them. 


the 
The accidents of th 


world have no power (as they have upon others) 
to change or modify their moral coiformation.— 
There is a oneness, a wholeness, an uncompoun- 
dedness of character in these elect instruments; 


on their moral frame is 


finger one idea, and one only—and that external ta. 


their earthly condition. 


chisselled by the Divine 


ence was begotten the 


simplicity and homeliness of Luther's walk in life. 
Had he acted the great man, he would have proved 
that he was not the. apostle. . The frank, popular; 
course, and somewhat pleasant bearing which 
marked him, has made him the hero of the populace 


to this day in Germany. W 


hat’ is also 


in a man of his indubitable and’ profound’ piety’ is; 
that he had no Mug. . 


PARALLEL. 
Moses. _ Curist. ety! 
“Fled from his country | Was_ conveyed into 
to escape the hands of the Egypt to avoid the hands 
king. of Herod. 


Was bid to return; for 
the men were dead that 
sought his life. 

Refused to be ealled the 
son of Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter. 

By divine power over- 
came the magicians. 

Confirmed his religion 
by many signs and won- 
ders. 


Promised a holy land. 


Fasted forty days in 
Mount Sinai. 

Supplied bread in the 
wilderness. 


Walked through the 
sea, as on dry ground. 


Caused the waters to 
go backward. 

His face shone when 
he came from the Mount. 


By prayer cured Mi- 
riam of the leprosy. 

Appointed seventy el- 
ders over the people. 

Sent twelve men to spy 
out the land. 

Interceded for trans- 


gressors, and caused an. 


atonement to be made for 
them. 

Instituted a passover— 
when a lamb was sacri- 
ficed, none of whose bones 
were broken. 

Promised another pro- 
phet. 


Arise, take the you 
child, for they are aon 
which sought his life. 

Refased to be made 
king.. 


Overcame and cast out 
evil spirits. 

Confirmed his religion 
by. many miracles. 


Promised a better coun- 
try, that is, a heavenly. 

Fasted forty days in,the 
wilderness. | 

Fed five thousand with 
a few loaves and fishes. 


Walked on the sea, 
and enabled Peter to do 


80. 
_Rebuked both the wind 
and the sea. | | 
In his transfiguration 
his face. shone: as the 


By his word healed di. 
vers lepers. | 

Appointed seventy dis- 
ciples, 

Sent twelve disciples to 
visit all nations. 

‘Was our intercessor 
and atonement. 


Was that paschal lamb ; 
not a bone of him was 
broken. 


Promised another Com- 
forter. 


« But the greatest similitude was in their being 
lawgivers, which no prophet was, besides Moses 


and Christ. | 
“Search the records 


of universal history, and 


see if we can finda man who is so like to Moses as 
Christ was, and so like to Christ as Moses was. 
If we cannot find such an one, then we have found 
him of whom Moses in the law and the prophets 
did write, Jesus of Nazareth the son of Joseph.” — 


Dr. Jortin. 


AN IRRELIGIOUS HOME. 

If there be one curse more bitter than another to 
man, it is to be the offspring of an irreligious home— 
of a home, where the voice of prayer and praise 
ascends not to God, and where the ties.of, human 
affection are not purified and elevated by the re- 
fining influences of religious feeling—of a home, if 
the cares and sorrows of life shall bring religion to 
the heart in after days, that heart cannot turn with- 
out bitterness and feeling; without anguish and 
vexation of spirit. If there be a curse toany coun- 
try where the truths of religion are known, the 
deepest and bitterest curse which can be inflicted 
on it, is a multitude of homes like that which I 


have supposed ! 


Such homes send forth their sona 


unchecked in evil thoughts, unhallowed in thei 
habits, and untaught in love to God—the name: 


cross of Jesus 


hrist stamped perhaps on their 


foreheads, but not written in their’ hearts—and 
they send them forth to prey upon the land, and to 
become its curse and its destruction. But on the 
other hand, there is a blessing to the religious 


home, which no tongye 


can speak, no language 


can describe!’ The home, where, in early years, 
the heart trained to a love of God, and to take 
pleasure: in his worship and service, interweaves 


with the existence of man’s holy 


affections, which 


die not with the circumstances which gave th 

birth; which last long, biuret yes they may Be 
forgotten and neglected—and which éxercise’ at 
least some check on the evil of the human heart, 


and often, 
the voice of 
of holiness and peace. 


nay, commonly, recall it to hearagain: 
God and to return again to the paths. 
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décreed,""| And can you,’® rejoined the friend, 
décermibe thus deliberately to‘abandon the hope 
Of a hsppler-existence beyond the grave? Can 
you with composure decide that you wil] not seek 
God’s favour or be indebted to him for the salva- 
tion of: youreoel?” 


Havé'determined to'speak to you without 
reserve,” daid the infidel, «and therefore I con- 
feags-that.a terrible pang shoote across my heart, 
when k:cbnelude most.deliberately that my unbe- 
lief'ie thtarabie.” My case ig perhaps peculiar ; 
Gt all evenis it is hopeless. If} speak calmly on 
this suljject, it ie the calmness of despair. Shall I 
give, you a harried-skeich of my history?. I will 
do‘ if; it wey pertiaps ease the burden of my mind. 
Io my youth, you ‘are aware, I entertained a vain 
conceit of my reasoning powers, which was not 
the: less dangerous because ill founded. Besides 
this, sensual in my tastes, and aimed to be 
aman of pleasure; both united induced me to set 
dside the restraints which early instruction had 
imposed. The vices of youth were not indulged 
without, occasional checks of conscience which 
sothetimes amounted to remorse. My seepticiem 
was my refuge in such circumstances, and. I could 
recal thousand difficulties and cavils against 
Christianity, which I dignified with the name of 
wgunienta, and by which I coaxed myself back 
~‘Phese occasional relentings 
More than once made me suspect that my system 
of unbelief was not very well founded, and more 
tham-oncé have. I-regretted that I-Jeft the path in 
which: Thad been early instructed to walk. I found 
lidwéver, ‘that my scepticism was inveterate. I 
hud ‘accustomed myself to doubt; the most ob- 
vious truths lost their clearness to my apprehension ; 
the faculties of-my mind were strangely perverted ; 
the ‘nyoral: world: became’a blank to me, and I 
lived only'for sensual gratification. 1 felt stung 
by the reproof-which Christianity gave to my con- 
duct,.and I learned to hate it; to blaspheme its 
author; contemn its precepts; and hold up to ridi- 
cule its advocates. The season of youth passed 
and many of ite pursuits were abandoned from dis- 
taste; but my doubts were multiplied. took a 
malicious pleasure in instilling my views into the 
minds of my children, and it afforded me a strange 
kind of gratification when they or others were in- 
duced by me.to cast contempt on things held sa- 
ered.by others. For this care I have received my 
reward in the profligacy of my sons and the dis- 
obedience of my daughters and the curses of many 
whom I had. seduced from the paths of virtue. In 
my present iliness have been unhappy. I feel I 
have committed a deadly mistake. There is truth 
in..religion, and the ,arguments of infidelity are 
flimsy... Now I am like a ship driven from port 
in'which it wae supposed it was safely moored, 
and. yet.without a chart or compass to guide it 
through the raging ocean.” 

** Happy am I,” rejoined the friend, taking ad- 
vantage of momentary pause, “happy am I to 
hear this confession. Your strong delusion is in- 
terrupted, and now I beseech you flee to the Gos- 
pel. It ie designed for the chief of sinners, and 
a. merciful Saviour has assured us that they that 
come unto him shall in no wise be cast out, By 
faith trdet in thie Redeemer, and your peace of 
mind shall be restored and your soul saved.” 
* You mistake me,” said Scepticus, with a look 
of stern Composure, * you utterly mistake my case. 
I am conyinced, and yet I am not convinced; I 
do not doubt, and yet I am full of doubts ; I am 
not an Infidel, and yet my unbelief is inveterate. 
Can you understand this state of mind? If you 
ean, I cannot. It appears as if I had 80 tutored 
my mind to doubt and ‘unbelief, that it is incapa- 
ble of any thing els®. It is needless to employ 
argument to convioce my judgment, for I can ad- 
mit el}, and yet disbelieve all. It is useless to 
appeal to my self interest, for it will be conceded 
that everything is jeoparded, and yet like a man 
intent on avicide, I have bound myself hand and 
foot, and.cast myself into the stream, where I can- 
hot straggle for life, if I would. There is no} 
sobstratum in my mind on which I can begin to 
work; not only are early convictions of truth ut- 
terly obliterated, but the mind -has lost its faculty 
of investigating truth and receiving fresh impres- 
sions....The mind that for thirty years has been 
directed only in one way; which has been intent 
only-in resisting truth and learning to doubt, has 
fost its flexibility, and cannot now turn to the op- 
posite point. Jt seems as if one part of the men- 
tal machinery has rusted by long disuse, and now 

qanaot:move. - Besides, here is a heart which is 
perverted in°all ite affections; and to which every 
thing holy has become hateful.” | 

After a, pause, Scepticus, ina slow and de- | 
liberate, voice added, as if in soliloquy, “I have 
lived*an ‘unbeliever, and so must die. I will 


kfhow the worst.” 


faithful. instroctions and admonitions of 


his. early friend,, seemed to fall on a mind, in 


whieh, to use the unhappy man’s own expression, | 


théré was no eabtratum on which to work. The 
light-would glance on his mind, and in a moment 
all was. durkoess ;. feeling would touch his heart, 
aud-egaia all was inseneibility; .A few days pas- 
eed; and: the eceptic * died and gave no sign.” 


> * ‘Phere is an obivious*instruction in euch a narra- 
dye. Besides the admonition it gives to parents 


the truths weligion earnestly and prayer-| 
{ellpdote:the ‘minds of their children ; it affords a 
to youth; ‘to’ resist the first bud- 


= 


fa. 


proportion to its 


fears, and wishes, arising from a conviction of roin, 
and yet there may be no faith to grasp the promise 
and lay hold of eternal life. 4 
Manusoniprs.—At a late sale of manuscripts at 
Vienna, a letter by Luther went for 300° florins ; 
a manascript by Schiller for 60 florins ; a letter by 
Erasmus 25; a letter by Mozart 25; a letter by J. 
J, Rousseau 32; a letter by Frederick II. 11; a 
letter by Goethe 9; an autograph signature of 
‘Napoleon 15 florins, | 
Provipentiat Escare.—The Presbyterian 
church of Ridley, Delaware co, Pa., which is un- 
der the pastoral care of the Rev. Alvin H. Parker, 
was recently the scene of an extraordinary and 
alarming occurrence. It had been thoroughly re- 
paired and furnished’ with new ceiling, pews, and 
pulpit, and had only been occupied a short time 
before the disaster occurred, which might have 


| proved fatal to many of the worshippers. A large 


congregation had been assembled on the Sabbath, 
and had not retired more than thirty minutes, when, 
in consequence of some defect in the workmanship, 
the cross beams gave way and the whole ceiling, 
with the exception of a portion immediately over 
the pulpit, was precipitated on the pews below.— 
In examining the ruins, we were led to conclude 
that had the catastrophe occurred while the con- 
gregation were in the house nearly every indivi- 


success. The mind may 
_| by the indalgence of sceptics! doubts, become in- 
warped. .Doubt begets doubt, ontil all 
argament is powerless to- produce a salutary con- 

vietion, He that struggles with his feelings, and 
| strives tedisbelieve what hemay find itinconvenient | 
>. | to admit, may, and-this is the secret of the matter, 
} be left to judicial blindness and hardness of heart. 
There may: be, -in after life, regrets, relentings, 


| 


dual would have been killed or seriously injured. — 


The providence was remarkable and should be 
gratefully recognized by those for whose deliver- 
ance it was so signally interposed. 


Nor very Sincutar.—A correspondent in a 
certain village inthe State of New York furnishes 
Ahe following case, which may serve as an illus- 
tration of the kind of Presbyterianism manufactur- 
ed in the disowned Synods. 

‘A young man, from one of the Western Sy- 
‘nods, made his appearance here lately, who has 
taken it into his head to join the Episcopal 
church, and he was accordingly received without 
hesitation. 

“ Fle was once engaged in an honest mechanical 


j employment, when a certain revivalist, by the 


name of Mariin, came along, by whom he was 
converted. By the aid of the American Education 
Society, he was soon introduced into the minis- 
try of the Presbyterian church. When the revi- 
vals were over, he found he had no heart for the 
sober work of a pastor. The duties were too ardu- 
ous, as he said, and he wished to obtain ‘he situa- 
tion of Assistant Rector, in the Episcopal church. 
But, he observes, ‘I huve not changed in the least, 
my sentiments. I never regarded church govern- 
ment as of any consequence. And as to doctrines 
I never preach any. Though I delivered upwards 
of two hundred sermons, while in the Presbyterian 
church, there is not one of them which would be 
unsuitable for any evangelical] denomination in the 
country.’. Such are the men, with which we have 
been troubled; who have no attachment to our 
church, who enter it just to suit their convenience, 
and leave it, when they find another sect, offer a 
more attractive situation. Is not every such loss, 
a clear gain to us?” 

We are acquainted with at least one other in- 
‘stance of a similar kind. A prominent New- 
school man in one of the disowned Synods and 
who was a member of the General Assembly in 
1837, and took a part in the debates relative to the 
disowning acts, has also entered the Episcopal 
Church ; and is now very earnest in upholding 
the church of his adoption to the disparagement 
of the church he has left. Was he ever an en- 
lightened Presbyterian? He certainly never 
was, and yet, we doubt not, his Presbyterian prin- 
ciples and attachments were as strong, as were 
those of ntne-tenths of the members of the four Sy- 
nods. There are many New-school men, as time 
will prove, who, however willing to remain in the 
Presbyterian Church, will fly off to other denomi- 
nations, rather than attach themselves to a seced- 
ing General Assembly. The New-School party 
have not confidence in one another, they can there- 
fore never form a harmonious body. | 

ENLarGemMent.—The Watchman of the South 
is now issued on a new and enlarged sheet. ks 
appearance is much improved, and we wish it con- 
tinued success as an able advocate of sound Pres- 
byterianism. 


Tue RerormMaTion anp Popery.—The foreign 
correspondent of the New York Observer, speaks 
of the Pastor Roussel as an acute opponent of the 
Papists in France. The following brief extract 
from a work recently written by him in reply to a 
pamphlet by-a Romish priest, may serve to show 
the plain and pointed style, in which the claims of 
the prevailing religion, may be assailed in France. 


** * & Parallel between the Reformed 
Church, and the Church of Rome. 

_“The Reformed Church says: Do not take my 
word for any thing, but examine the Holy Bible, 
and judge for yourselves what you ought to believe. 
« ‘The Church of Rome says: Believe me, on my 
own word: and if you take the Bible, you must 
take it for the purpose of seeing in it just what I 
see there. Do this, or—anatheina! 

“The Reformed Church says: It is possible that 
real Christians may be met with in all commu- 
nions; for real Christians are those who in their 
hearts receive the truths of the Bible. 

“ The Church of Rome says: Lutherans, Calvin- 
ists, Greeks, all who are not in the Church of 
Rome, are damned; and even when you protest 
your love of God, your faith.in Jesus Christ, and 
your regard for the Bible, the anathema is on you. 
“Reformed Church: Confess your sins to God. 
“Church of Rome: Confess your sins to a 


. * Reformed Church: God alone pardons. 

“ Church of Rome: The priest absolves. 
“Reformed Church: We must be saved by the 
merits of Jesus Christ. 

“Church of Rome: We must be saved by the 
merits of the saints. 
Reformed Church: God.alone is infallible. 
“Church of Rome: The Pope, a mere man, is 
infallible. 
“ Reformed Church: Distribute the Bible. 

“ Church of Rome: hide or burn the Bible. 

Reformed Church: Pray to God. 

* Church of Rome : Pray to the Virgin. 

“ The whole may be summed up thus: The Re- 
formed Church directs you to the word of God, to 
confession before God, to the Son of God, to pardon 
from God, to salvation from God; in a word, it 
leads you always to God. } Se 

Church of Rome, on the contrary, directs 
to the Bible as_explained by. the Charch, that 
is, by men;"to confession before a priest, who isa 
man ; to‘a@uealution by a priest, who isa man; to 
the prayeniysfenints, who are men ; to the infall- 
bility: of thie Pope, who i¢.a man; in a word, it 


eads you always.to. man. .. 


dings of unbétief. “Phe danger ie in the beginning. 


Consider. then, which you ‘choose to have. for 


your guide, God or man,” 


| desire for more. 


‘| bours. Can they on reflection, believe that 


ob! ce an eerity 
int 


causes, have been transferred to this country, and 
perpetuated in all their unabated violence. The 
quarrele ending in bloodshead and murder, which 
| have had no assignable cause, but some ancient dis- 
tinction of party, such as the Far up and Far down, | 
and the true grounds of which it would be difficult 
now to ascertain, have been numerous and dis- 


graceful. These labourers, as is well known, are 
principally Roman Catholics; the great mass of 
whom have been brought up in the most deplora- 
ble ignorance. They have never seen a Bible, 


and did they possess it, they know not how to read 


it. Vice is connected with their ignorance, and 
their profanity and drunkenness are proverbial. 
Contractors have generally taken them as they 
found them, and if they performed their stipulated 
services, it gave them but little concern how deprav- 
ed they were; nay, they have been accustomed to 
minister to their ruin, by a free distribution of 
whiskey, and by an utter disregard to theit moral 
improvement. Such are the men who in thousands 
have been employed in the construction of our rail 


| roads and canals ;—the heads of families killing 


themselves with whiskey, and the children left 
untrained and ignorant, remembering only the ex- 
ample of their parents to imitate it, and to follow 
swiftly in their footsteps to ruin. It may literally 
be said, that none cared for their souls. We have 
never hesitated to believe that contractors might 
have prevented much of this crime and misery, and 
that they were accountable, therefore, to God and 
man for the evils to which we have alluded. 
Amidst the general gloom of this picture, we are 
now permitted to behold one bright redeeming 
spot. The document we publish below is of a 
very remarkable character, not only as evincing 
the interest felt by a contractor in the moral im- 
provement of his labourers, but for the decided and 
frank manner in which it is expressed. We know 
not the person who thus advertises; he may be, 
and we presume he is, a Roman Catholic; but 
whatever may be his persuasion, he is a public 
benefactor, so far as he is attempting to arrest the 
progress of vice, and impart instruction, where 
the one is so rife, and the other so much needed. 
We can scarcely believe that Roman Catholic 
Priests have had much agency in a measure, 
which promises the Scriptures, Sabbath School in- 
siruction, and the advantages of education, to those 
whose devotion to popery has been the result of 
ignorance. We do not publish the latter portion 
of the article, as not possessing the same interest 
with the former; indeed it contains some hints re- 
lative to the preparation of those to whom it is 
addressed, to exercise their rights at the ballot- 
box, of the propriety of which we feel somewhat 
doubtful ; it may subject Mr. White to the suspi- 
cion of having political views in his otherwise 
commendable exertions. Be this as it may, we 
publish what we do, in the hope of exciting the 
philanthropy of others in behalf of a really desti- 
tute and suffering portion of the community. 


“SECTION 148—LUZERNE COUNTY PENN. 
SYLVANIA. 


FIVE MILES BELOW TUNKHANNOCE. 


“ We, the undersigned, want hands, to whom 
we offer good hire, good lodging, and good board, 
in fact every thing shall be done to make them feel 
as if at home. The drunkard and the party man 
need not apply. The disgraceful name Fur Up 
and Far Down, we shall set our faces against. St. 
John tells us in the 34th chapter, to love every 
neighbour as Christ loves us. The profane man 
must cease to swear, and every thing with the help 
of God, shall be done to encourage the orderly. 


The Scriptures, and other religious books shall 
be provided for their use—three newspapers, con- 
taining all that is interesting to Jrishmen in parti- 
cular, will be received; these will be filed and 
preserved in the Shantee. 


Morning and evening prayer will be scrupulous- 
ly observed, when all can imitate their fore-fathers, 
in offering up their hearts to a mercifu] God, that 
he may be pleased to banish from among them dis- 
union, to thank Him for his benefits, and to beseech 
Him to guard them against those awful and un- 
prepared deaths, to which so many are doomed on 
public works. Do not put off your repentance 
until seized by sickness, such repentance comes 
uot from the heart, it is the fear otf death, and not 
the love of God or your fellow man; a thousand 
times have you heard it, from the lips of your Pas- 
tors—you know it yourselves—even common rea- 
son tells you it; would you, my friends, believe 
the mam you seized on, committing crime, if he 
cried out while you where taking him to the prison 
house, that he would become a good man! No, 
indeed you would not. So will your heavenly 
Father, be deaf to the man who puts off his repent- 
ance to the hour of sickness. 


Ah! fellow countrymen, how many are there 
amongst you whose fore-fathers abandoned their 
castles, and their noble parks for conscience sake, 
and could they only look from their graves, and 
behold you unwilling to give up the miserable 
whiskey bottle, for conscience sake—for the sake 
of all that is dear to you in this world or the 
next. 

Forsake the whiskey shantee, and cease to hate 
your fellow man, for reasons even unknown to 
yourselves, as such broils, and animosities we have 
not even heard of, in the land that gave us birth. 
Do, fellow-countrymen, and devote every hour to 
your improvement. 

The long winter nights shall not be nights of 
darkness to our hands; candle light shall be sup- 
plied, neither shall the stormy day afford an excuse 
to seek the haunt of intemperance, all can read or 
write, as their taste leads them. An Irish history 
shall form a part of our little library; pens and ink 
will be supplied free of charge. : 

Then is it expecting too much that the whiskey 
shantee shall be shunned. On our section, we 
would as soon introduce the plague, as such a re- 
ceptacle of vice, where the wife and the innocent 
cinld are robbed of the poor man’s earning, and 
where crime is planned against their fellow men, 
which is the more to be lamented, because Irish- 
men are proverbial: for warmth ‘and kindness of 
heart, except led astray by intemperance. 

It is very common to say that a little whiskey 
will not hurt any man; yes, but a little produces a 
Show even one of those disgrace- 
ful riots between Far Up and Far Down, that has 
not been produced by whiskey. Keep whiskey 
out of the way, and believe us, that all will be 
peace and harmony. 

How melancholy it is, to see men moving in re- 
spectable life, good husbands and fathers them- 
selves, but the chief instruments (by a wholesale 
traffic in ardent spirits) in making others unfaith- 
ful husbands, bad fathers, and dangerous neigh- 
od 
will bless the fruits of such a traffic. Impossible! 


-| sooner or later it will perish. As soon would we 


believe that a just God, was.as pleased with vice 
as with virtue. | | 

All persons in our employ, unless of different 
denominations, will have to attend prayers on Sun- 
day, they will have their little library and files of 
papers to occupy those hours that have unfortunate- 
ly been by too many, spent in the tavern or whis- 
key shantee, where cards, the profanation of the 
name of our blessed Rédeemer, and all that can 
shock a Christian is practiced. | a 
A Sunday School will ve systematically taught in 
our section, and as soun as the neighbouring con- 
tracts go into operation, an every-day school, under 


the regulations proposed by Mr. Stevens, > 
a It is cheering to know that there are many ex- 


at the townsite 
| dletown, and C 
| becoming @ proprietor of lands and cattle. Visit 
tain its congregation, and you will see by the ap- 


YTERIAN. 


- 


there’ aré the sobe indus- 
ho-ley par earned wa req Look 
POF Silve ke, Law > Mid- 
hoconut, in Susquehannah county ; 
there you will see the industrious and saving man 


their churches,-one already by far too small to con- 


nce of themselves, their horses and vehicles, 
what industry can achieve, aided by the piety and 
unceasing zeal of the best of pastors. 
While we dwell so much on the consequencs of | 
intemperance, we are willing to admit that it is re- 
quiring too much, that a man shall have no drink 
but water, on the works during the warm weather. 
We shall provide a wholesome drink, and we shal! 
do all we can to make them feel they have a home, 
while we fear not that our undertaking will be Jess 
prosperous, because we do justice to our fellow men. 
—Treat the sober, peaceable Irishman well, and 
he has a heart big with gratitude, even was there 
no higher source to be looked to for recompense. 
Let him have a few moments for evening and 
morning prayer, and again we say, he will repay 
you with gratitude. 

When Lord Selkirk, (who was not an Irishman,) 
was preparing to settle in the back woods of Ame- 
rica, he consulted the celebrated Mr. Edgeworth, 
as to what class of persons he had better select to 
accompany him in his enterprise; after dwelling 
on the characters of the English, Scotch, &c. the 
Irish were chosen. 

If we hold out inducements to men, the same 
are in the gift of all contractors, and how grateful 


system we propose, become eoerel, how different 
would the scene be—how di 

along the public works, and what peace would it 
/not bring to the bosom of the humane and benevo- 
lent contractors, of whom we are aware there are 
many.  Epw'p. Warts & Co.” 


A Humane Prosecr.—A large and respectable 
meeting of ship masters, was recently held in 
Philadelphia, which unanimously adopted a report 
of a committee previously appointed, in which it 
-was agreed, that measures shall be taken to have 
inserted in the shipping articles of agreement, a 
clause prohibiting seamen from possessing sheath- 
knives, or daggers. Should the suggestion be ge- 
nerally adopted, it would no doubt tend to diminish 
the number of fatal affrays among this class of 
men. It cannot be concealed, however, that the 
clause will be comparatively inefficacious, unless 
the prohibition extends to ardent spirits. The 
knife and dagger of the sailor might in most cases 
lie harmless in their sheaths, were they not drawn 
and directed by the phrenzy of drunkenness. 


Missionary Dirricutties.—We regret to learn 


have suffered severely from a want of funds, cc- 
casioned by thé recent commercial pressure in this 
country. A singte paragraph from a letter re- 
ceived from the missionaries in Ceylon, may serve 
to show the extent of the evil. It was written by 
the Rev. Mr. Perry, who together with his wife, 
were a few days after, suddenly cut off by Cho- 
lera. 


“ And lastly, our village schools, which at great 
loss were temporarily suspended in July last, on 
account of the pressure we then began to feel, we 
are now compelled almost wholly to relinquish, and 
to leave more than 5000 childreu wholly and per- 
manently under the contro) of heathenism. We 
retain only sixteen schools, giving one to a popula- 
tion of 6500 souls. Our own salaries we have left 
to be used at the discretion of each individual, with 
the understanding that each will strive, by acts of 
rigid economy and self-denial, and postponement of 
expenditures ultimately necessary, to leave as 
much as possible in the treasury on loan to the 
mission ; not even allowing any one to expend any 
‘part of his own salary in furtherance of his own 
mission operations.” 

They further say: 


grievous blow. On account of the pressure which 
we then began heavily to feel, we were driven to 
a temporary suspension of our schools, in July last. 
We then made our retrenchment in that depart- 
ment, because there was no other department of 
our labours which could so easily be resumed after 
a temporary suspension. But it was with aching 
hearts, that we turned 5000 children out into the 
wilderness of heathenism, to be exposed to the 
roaring lion, even for the short period of three or 
four months. It was painful to miss them at the 
house of God on the Sabbath, and on Tuesdays, 
when they were accustomed to come togethef to 
study and hear the word of God. Through the 
strong confidence that the schools would be re- 
sumed in January, some of them were kept toge- 
ther, and a few children and masters, at each sta- 
tion assembled on the Sabbath as before. Yet in 
the few schools which were thus kept up, the 
Christian lessons were drupped, as the parents 
would not pay for the instruction of the children in 
Christianity. So deeply had we come to feel the 
evils of this suspension, that, when we came to- 
gether at our annual meeting, it was a general 
feeling, that, at almost any sacrifice, we must re- 
sume the schools to an important extent. But we 
could not. We have left the children to wander. 
They hear not the word of God; they come not to 
his house ; they study not the way of life; their 
education is strictly heathen ; their minds are be- 
ing filled with prejudice; they are trained only in 
sin.” 


—— 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Fragments from the Study of a Pastor. By Gar- 
diner Spring D.D. Pastor of the Brick Presbyte- 
rian Church in the city of New York. New 
York, 1838, John S. Taylor, 12mo. pp. 160. 


‘I'he following are the titles of the articles com- 
posing this neat volume, viz: Zhe Church in the 
Wilderness ; Reflections on the New Year; The Ine 
quiring Meeting; Letter to a Young Clergyman ; 
The Panorama; Moral Gradations; The Useful 
Christian. ‘The example of the author in devoting 
the fragments of time, not necessarily employed in 
the regular duties of his ministry, to the prepara- 
tion of such a volume, is worthy of imitation.— 
Our clergymen, who have the talent for popular 
writing, do not exert their influence as extensively 
through the press as might fairly be expected. In 
addition to the corgposition of sermons, they might 
by acareful economy of their time, furnish much 
useful and popular reading, if not in volume form, 
at least through the religious periodical papers. 
We take the opportunity of renewing our offer to 
such to make use of our columns, through which 
they may be the instruments of doing good to 
thousands. Dr. Spring’s style of writing is char- 
acterized by a spirit of earnestness which cannot 
fail to engage attention, and he clothes his thoughts 
in beautiful and even poetic diction. The first 
piece in the volume is peculiarly pleasing, and in- 
deed all of them may be read with profit. We 
perceive that Dr. Spring proposes to pursue the 
plan of publishing his fragments, of which we de- 
cidedly approve. | 


Memoirs of Mrs. Hawkes, late of Islington ; includ- 
ing remarks tn conversation and extracts from 
Sermons and Letters of the late Rev. Richard Cecil. 
By Catherine Cecil. Philadelphia, J. Whetham, 
1838, 12mo. pp. 470. 

This is a biography peculiarly rich in the expe- 
rience of a Christian heart. Mrs. Hawkes was a 
believer, to whom religion was the principal con- 


shall we fee] to the Giver of all good, should the | 


ifferent the spectacle | 


that the Mission stations of the American Board, | 


‘“‘The breaking up of our schools has been a’ 


cern and whose whole soul was imbued with its |. 


irience, and they are very ample, 
cannot therefqré; Be read: without deepegigg the | “ 
impression: | marks and opinions 
of that admirable man, Richard Cecil, which are 
richly interspersed throughout the Memoir, greatly 
enhance the value of the book. We shall gratify 
ourselves dnd our readers by selecting some pas- 


sages for our own columns. 


Maternal Love , or Letters addressed to a companion 
of her childhood, by a Mother. New York, 
John S. Taylor 1838, 18mo. pp. 62. : 


The object of this little volume is to awaken 
and engage maternal love in the education of 
childhood. ‘The author writes with the enthu- 
siasm of a mother, and her object is one of con- 
fessedly great importance. If all mothers were 
sensible of their duties and would qualify them- 
selves for their fulfilment, there would indeed be 
bope for the world. 


Graphics, a Manual of Drawing and Writing for 
the use of Schools and Families. By Rembrant 
Peale. Philadelphia, J. Whetham, 1838, 12mo. 
pp- 96. | 
This is the third and improved edition of this 

valuable Manual of which we have already ex- 

pressed our Opinion. The best judges of its prin- 
ciples have given it the highest commendation. 


Principles of Interpreting the Prophecies, briefly 
illustrated and applied ; with notes. By Henry 
Jones. Andover, Gould & Newman, 1837, 
12mo. pp, 150. 


The Principles of Interpretation adopted by Mr. 
Jones appear to us to be correct as far as they go, 
and we think his book may be read with profit. 
It is written in a clear style, and evinces consider- 
able research. Our examination has not been 
sufficiently close to warrant us in saying that we 
agree with the author in all points; but still it 
may be commended to the perusal of the student 
of prophecy. The work may be had in Philadel- 
phia, at Mr. Perkins’ and at the Methodist Book- 
stores. 


Some Thoughts concerning Domestic Slavery, in 
a letter to ———— Esq. of Baltimore. Baltimore, 
John N. Lewis, 1838, 18mo. pp. 115. 


The principle which runs through this letter is*that 
in the existing state of things, the doctrine of aboli- 
tionists is impracticable ; that immediate emancipa- 
tion cannot safely take place on any other general 
principle than amalgamation or social equality ; that 
should it be effected in any other way, it would be 
bringing two hostile nations into direct conflict ; 
and that the reasoning now most approved by 
abolitionists, is not founded on a just view of the 
different relations of the question, Without pre- 
tending to enter into the discussion of these points, 
we may say we agree in the general views of the 
author. ‘The Letter displays much thought and a 
high order of intelligence. 


EPISCOPAL CONVENTION. 


Sardanapalus, the last king 


Aristotle in Cicero) upon the grave 
ther than of a king? Augustine de civ. Dei in 
Lud. Viv. J. M.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
LOVERS OF PLEASURE MORE THAN LOV. 
OF GOD.” 
Voluptuousness never had a greater devotee than 
alus, king of the Assyrians. 
Byron in his dramatic representation of him, de- 


scribes him as the most dissolute of all royal chief- 
tains; a companion fit for women only, but un- 
worthy of such associates. — 


Seneual pleasure enervated the monarch, and 


. he lived for, and gloried in, was the gratification 
of a 


ppetite. 7 
He was the king of Epicures, In the height of 


his madness after pleasures, he caused this epitaph 
to be written upon his tomb, which in Tully’s trans- 
lation is thus:— 
“ Heec habeo, que edi, ue exaturata voluptas, 
Hausit: at jacent et preciara relicta. 


Or in the rough distich of Ludov. Vives, who 


furnishes us the above from Tully, 


“ What I consum’d and what my maw engrossed, * 
I have, but al! the wealth I left I lost.” 


What else could any man have written, (saith 
of an ox, ra- 


From the Watchman of the South. 
CREEDS AND CONFESSIONS, 


LETTER I. 


My Dear Brother Plumer—Few questions have 
been more agitated, within the last ten years, than 
those which relate to Creeds and Confessions. Two 
points, in relation to this subject, have been drawn 
into controversy, and been made matter of ardent 
dispute. The first 1s, whether ecclesiastical Con- 
fessions of Faith are either necessary or expedient 
at all? and the second, if so, with what degree of 
rigour subscription to them ought to be exacted? It 
is of great importance that correct opinions in rela- 
tion to both these points be genera}ly received 
and maintained. In what I have tu say in.regard 
to both of them, you will not, of course, expect a 
full discussion, but only a tew general hints. In 
annexing my name to what 1 may write, | reluc- 
tantly comply with your request. | 

It may prepare the way for a more just view of 
the whole subject, if we attend for a inoment, to a 
few preliminary principles, which it is hoped that 
none of your readers will think of calling in ques- 
tion. ‘The statement and explanation ot these will 
be included in the following particulars. 

1. The Church of Christ was founded that she 
might be a depository of the truth; that she might 
maintain it pure and entire against all corrupters, 
and hold it forth in its simplicity for the benefit of 
the surrounding world. This is evident from many 
passages of Scripture, particularly from the last 
injunction of the Saviour to the leadersand guides 
of his church—“ Teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you :” and 
also from the direction of the inspired Apostle to 
‘contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to 
the saints;” and further, from the declaration of 
another Apostle— Now I praise you, brethren, 
that ye keep the ordinances as I delivered them 
unto you.” The professing people of God are 
“the light of th® world”—* the salt of the earth,” 
—called out from the rest of the population of our 
globe for keeping alive and extending the power of 
our holy religion. 

2. Though all the doctrines which belong to he 
Christian system are not equally vital and impor- 
tant; yetall truth is precions; every degree of 


The General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church convened for public worship at | 
St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, on Wednesday | 
morning, 5th inst., and was opened by a sermon | 
by the Right Rev. Bishop Mead of Virginia. It | 
is now fifty-three years since the first regularly | 
organized Conveution assembled, consisting of 
lay and clerical delegates from seven States only, 
which were New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and South 
Carolina. No bishopsattended—although Bishop 
Seabury, of Connecticut, had been ordained by 
the non-juring Scotch Bishops. Drs. White and 
Provost were not ordained till the year after. 
These gentlemen were not, therefore, as is ge- 
nerally supposed, the first bishops in the United 
States. 

There are now, we believe, sixteen bishops in 
the United States, nearly all, if not the whole 
of whom are in attendance. These are as follow: 
—Bishop Griswold, of the Eastern Diocese, Pre- 
siding Bishop; Moore, of Virginia; Meade, As- 
sistant Bishop of Virginia; Bowen, of South Ca- 
rolina ; Chase, of Illinois; Brownell, of Connec- 
ticut ; Onderdonk, of Pennsylvania; Onderdonk, 
of New York; Mcllvaine, of Ohio; Hopkins, of 
Vermont; Smith, of Kentucky; Doane, of New 
Jersey; lves, of North Carolina, Otey, of Ten- 
nessee; Kemper, Missionary Bishop of Missouri 
and Indiana; and McCoskry, of Michigan.— Nat. 
Gazette. 


For the Presbyterian. 
CICERO, AN ARMINIAN IN SENTIMENT. 


The controversy respecting free will, foreknow- 
ledge, and foreordination, has been common to all 
religions, Pagan, Jewish, Mohammedan, and Chris- 
tian. From ‘lully down to Dugald Steward, the 
wise of this world in many instances espouse the 
Arminian view, while Scripture and right reason 
combine to teach a different doctrine. None have 
argued ore ingeniously for the sufficiency of na- 
ture and against foreknowledge than Cicero. 

“ Granting,” he says, “ this foreknowlede, then 
followeth so many consequences, that they quite 
subvert all power of our will: and holding thus by 
the same degrees, we ascend, till we find there is 
no prescience of future things atall, for, thus we 
retire through them.” 

“Ifthere be any freedom df the will, allthings 
do not follow destiny. If all things do not follow 
destiny, there is then no set order in the causes of 
all things. Now if there be no set order in the 
causes of all things there is then no set order in 
the things themselves in God’s foreknowledge, 
since they come from their causes. If there be not 

-aset order of all things in God’s foreknowledge. 
then all things fall not out according to the said 
knowledge. Now if all things fall not out as He 
had this foreknowledge of them, there is then in 
God no foreknowledge of things to come.” In re- 
ply to this Augustine disclaims fate, admits volun- 
tary causes, denies that evil wills come from God— 
admits that our wills are causes, and maintains that 
a denial of foreknowledge is a denial of Gud. Aug. 
de Civ. Dei. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A PORTRAIT. 


The following poetic effusion is extracted from 
the biography of the late Thomas Jefferson, Esq. 
of Virginia, being part of a letter addressed to his 
relative, T. Jeffergon Smith, as 

“ A Portrait of a good man, by the most sublime 
of poets,”* for his imitation. . 

1885. | 

It is a pleasure to find amid the lucubrations ofa 
great statesman and philosopher, so sensible a 
mark of the homage which inspiration will always 
command from his unbiassed judgment and coolest 
reflection, in moments of privacy and imparted in 
the confidence of ‘friendship. It is a version pro- 
bably from his own pen—for we haye not met 
with it elsewhere we believe—of the 15th Psalm. 


© Lord, who's the ha py man that may to thy blest courts 
repair, 

Not stranger like to visit them, but to inhabit there ? 

Tis he, whose every thought and deed by rules of virtue moves, 

Whose generous tongue disdains to speak the thing his heart 
disproves, 

Who never did a slander forge, his neighbour's fame to wound, 

Nor hearken tu a false report, by malice whisper’d round. 

Who vice, in all its pomp and power, can treat with just neglect, 

And piety thou’ clothed in rags, religiously respect. eat 

Who to his plighted vows and trust has ever firmly stood ; 

And tho’ he promise to his loss, he makes his promise good. 

Whose soul in usury disdains his treasure to employ , 

Whom no rewards can ever bribe the guilticss to destroy. 

The man, who by his steady course, hae happiness insur’d, 
When earth’s foundations shake, shall stand, by Providence 


departure from it is more or Jess injurious ; and, of 
course, it is the duty of. the Church, to hold fast 
all of it; especially is it her duty to hold fast, 
with peculiar care, al] the leading and radica) doc- 
trines which belong to the system. If it be incum- 
bent upon the disciples of Christ, as such, to * hold 
fast the form of sound words which they have 
heard :” to rebuke opposers, “that they may be 
sound in faith; and ever to “speak the things 
which become sound doctrine ;”—if they are 
bound to * walk in the truth,” and to reject every 
man among them who manifests that he is “a 
heretic, after the first and -second admonition ;”— 
then it is evident, that the church which allows 
any matorial departure from the truth, in any of 
her members, and especially in her teachers and 
rulers, sins against the authority of her Master in 
heaven, and is recreant to the great purpose for 
which she was founded. : 

3. This duty being incumbent on the Church of 
Christ, it is self-evident that she is invested with au- 
thority for carrying the Seaviour’s command into 
execution. Every ruler in the house of God must 
be supposed, from the very nature of the case, to 
be invested with all the power necessary for doing 
what is commanded ; nav, is required to carry into 
execution whatever isdeclared to be the Master‘s 
will, on pain of being charged with rebellion against 
him. 

4. As the right of interpreting the Bible, and of 
judging for himself what it contains, evidently be- 
longs to each individual believer, so each church, 
as an associated body, is not only at liberty, but is 
under obligations, to judge for herself what the 


| Bible contains, and with fidelity to maintain the 


truth which it sets forth. Though the word of 
God is the only infallible rule of faith and practice, 
yet each Church, (as well as each man,) must in- 
terpret that word for herself, under responsibility to 
the great Author of that word, and to judge, from 
the spirit of it, how far she can walk in Christian 
fellowship with those who reject any portion of it. 
Of course, when the Church in her ecclesiastical 
capacity, hoids fellowship with those whom she re- 
gards as in material error, and especially when she 
receives such among the number of her, public 
teachers and guides, for feeding the sheep and the 
lambs of Christ, she is faithless to her highest trust ; 
and, instead of deserving the title of a liberal 
church, as the language of the world is, she would 
rather deserve to be called an unfaithful one. 
Were a sef of servants left by a householder in 
charge of a beautifu) garden, with a solemn injunc- 
tion to admit within its enclosure no intruder who 
would be apt to injure 1t— would they be chargea- 
ble with officiousness or tyranny if they should 
keep out, or turn out from the enclosure all such 
intruders? Surely if they neglect:d to do thie, 
instead of meriting commendation for their libe- 
rality, they would rather render thefnselves liable 
to just reproaches for their disobedience and 
treachery, 

~;Such, precisely, is the position of the church. 
She is just a company of servants, under strict or- 
ders from their Master in heaven. Among these 
orders, she is enjoined, as has been seen, to “ hold 
fast the form of sound words which she has re- 
ceived ;”’ to “ contend earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints ;” and to exclude from her 
fellowship all heretics, when, afier proper inquiry 
and admonition, they are ascertained to be such. 
These injunctions Jeave the church no choice. 
She must obey them, or be guilty of a criminal 
breach of trust. If either the truth committed to 
her, or the great body which she constitutes, were 
her -own property, she might tamper with these 
orders; but they are all the property of another; 
and, therefore, all that she has to do, is simply and 
humbly to obey. 

Now, it being evident that the church is thus 
bound to maintain a faithful testimony in favour of 
the TRUTH among all her meinbers—even at the 
expense of “ EARNESTLY CONTENDING FOR IT, —it 
becomes a very serious question—How is she to 
fulfil this trust! Not by mere didactic instruction ; 
but, First, by calling upon her members, and espe- 
cially upon her teachers and rulers to “ witness & 
good profession before many witnesses ;” that 1s, 
openly to deciare their belief; and SECONDLY, by 
disowning as brethren, or excluding from their fel- 
lowship, those ‘who, after entering the church, by 
sucha profession, have turned aside to error. 
these modes of testifying fidelity to the truth, on 
the partof the church, are exemplified in the New 
Testament history. 

It is evident that the first of these methods in- 
cludes the ase of a Cuurcu-Creep; thus establish- 


ing the necessity, as well as the e } of such 
a in the most ample manner. How shalla 


church call upon those who seek to join her, espe- 
cially upon those Who seek to serve her in the holy 
ministry ;—how shall she call upon them to “ wit- 


principles and enriched by its graces. The re- 


M. 
* See p. 518, Rayner’s Life of Jefferson, N. Y. ed. 


ness a profession?” Shall ‘she exact from 
them a declaration that they believe the Bible to 


be the Word of God? This is no test at-all, anless 
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the declamation and noise which have been utte 
against thé.use of the Creeds, 
with a suggestion which was ‘adapted. in the least 
degree to.obviate the difficalty: to which the Coun- 
cil in this cage was redaced, without resorting to 
the measure which the Council adopted. They 
formed-¢ Creed; required’e n to-it as‘a 
test df’ ty; and were thus enabled, by a de- 
finite sentence, to ‘convict the Arians of heresy, 
‘Bar perhaps it will be proposed as an adeqtiate 
‘remedy, that there be a private. Suderstanding. vi- 
yee y acted upon, that no ministers, or candidates: 
for the holy ministry be admitted, but those who 
are known, by private conversation with them, 
substantially. to agree with the body which they 
propose*to join, with regard both to doctrine and 
order. In this way, some allege, discord may be 
banished, and a church kept pure and peaceful, 
withoyt an array of Creeds’ and. Confessions. To 
this pfoposal I answer in the frat place, it is, to all 
intents and purposes, exhibiting a Creed, and re- 
quiring subscription to it, in e while the con- 
raty ig insinuated and professed. It is making a 
decisive use of a religious test, without having the 
honesty or the manlinesstoavowit. 
For what matter is it, as to:the real spirit of the | 
proceeding, whether the creed be reduced to writ- 
or be: registered only in the minds of the indi- 
viduals, and applied by them asa body, if it equally 
exclude’a}l- applicants who are not approved? But 
to thie proposed remedy, a second answer. 
It would be to leave to each: member of an ecclesi- 
astical body his understanding, and recollection 
of what. ought to be deemed orthodoxy. The con- 
sequence would be.a fluctuation of opin- 
jong, and judgments, as the members of such bodies 
pi ea changed by-death or remoyal. Just as 
well might the civil constitution ot a State be left 
unwritten, and reliance be had for recollecting and 
defining all its provisions, on the judgment of each 
individual called in.succession to preside over the 
application of the system. In such a constitution, 
every one sees, there could be neither certainty 
nor stability. Scurcely any two retailers of 1ts ar- 
ticles would be found perfectly to agree. And the 
same ‘tan er would ‘both ‘state and expound it dif- 
ferently. at different times, as their interests or 
their passions might happen to bear sway. Quite 
as unreasonable and unsafe, to say the least, would 
it be to leave the instrument of a church’s fellow- 
ship on a similar footing. Such a nuncupative 
Creed, when most needed as a means of quieting 
disturbances, or of excluding corruption, would be 
rendered deubtfal, and, of course, useless, by hav- 
ing its most important provisions called in question 


on every side. Yours, truly 
AMUEL MILLER. 
Princeton, Aug. 10, 1838. 


A ‘TALE OF THE TOMB. 


| THE INFIDEL. 
_ I had been spending a few hours among the 
tombs in our village churchyard. The day had 
grainy worn away. The sun was sinking be- 
ind the western hills, and the shadows of evening 
began to steal over the landscape, before 1 was 
aroused from my musings. The simple eloquence 
of the rustic epitaphs around me, had brought to 
my mind many a subjectof rich, though melancholy 


ly:| thick enoW'sterm hed set in.at evening: you could 
hardly see bone hand before you, it was eo wild and 


@}is there?” said 


nine days in which the mercy rose to 90 and above, 


to 90 at mid-day; and there were some hot nighis 


down’ all dey,.and a 


= 


ope knocked at -wiy door. * Who 

‘Oh! John. Hodges, said | 
man, “do you think you could: ge minister to 
come tothe poor lad that’s: ying down yonder ? 
| He’s in a dreadful state, John.” 


| wrapped my old coat sbout me.’ “Well Sir, off we 
set tothe minister. He-was preparing to lie down 
‘to reat; but'‘as soon.as be knew our errand, ‘Go 
with you,’ said he, ‘TI should be an unworthy ser- 
vant eid ‘Master if I shrunk from any of his work. 
Come,*John,’ said he, ‘ let us seek this lost sheep.’ 
‘should never find the way tothe lad’s dwelling. But 
our minister. bore the storm bravely. ‘It’s but a 
little thing,’ said he, ‘to the storm uf God’s wrath, 
Jobn.”" When we got to the dying lad’s bed-side 
—I call him a lad Sir, but he was at that that time | 
some ¢wo or three and twenty—Oh! -the horror, 
-that was upon his countenance! He wasas pale, Sir, 
as death itself. His free-thinking* companions had 
all fled away from him: the scene was too horrid 
for them. As soon as the minister reached him, 
he stretched out his poorshrivelled hand, and grasp- 
ing the minister’s arm, witha look that I shall 
never forget, Sir, to my dying day—‘ Mercy ! mer- 
cy! mercy!’ cried he, ‘Oh, tell me, can there be 
any mercy for spe?’ Our good old pastor could 
hardly speak, Sir, for afew minutes. In the mean- 
| time the dying lad filled the room with his moan- 
-ings.. At length the voice of the minister was 
heard ; ‘ This tea faithful saying, and worthy of all 
men to be received, that Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save sinners.’ ‘Oh! name Him not,’ 
said the dying youth; [ despised Him, I ridiculed 
Him, I trampled under my feet: the blood that He 
had shed for ine ; and now—Oh! not I find no place 
for repentance, though I seek it with tears.’ Our 
ood minister tried to calm him, but in vain.— 
‘hose awful-passages of Scripture which speak of | 
the everlasting wrath of upon his enemies, 
rushed like a torrent upon the dying man’s meino- 
ry. ‘He islaughing at me,’ said he; ‘ He is mock- 
ing me; I cry, but he heareth not; He hath a con- 
troversy with me; heaven is barred against me: 
the pit openeth its mouth toswallow meup. Woe, 
woe, woe upon me, for I sha!l soon make my bed in 
hell!’ Thedeep, unearthly tone in which he spoke 
these last words, Sir, made my blood run cold.— 
We kneeled down to pray, but we had not been 
long upon our knees, when he started from his pil- 
low. ‘It’s of no use,’ cried he, ‘it’s of no use.— 
For heaven’s sake pray no more; it only makes me 
worse. I am going—none can save me!’ We 
heard no more, Sir. His voice rattled in his throat, 
and before we could collect our thoughts, he was 
gone !”—Cottage Magazine. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Review of the Weather for August 1838.—Asidc 
from the distressing drought, nothing remarkable has 
occurred during the month which has just closed, ex- 
cepting that on Saturday afternoon and evening of the 
llth, there was one of the most extensive, destructive, 
and fatal thunder storms that has taken place within 
the recollection of any person now living. We have | 
had accounts of its destructive effects from Winchester 
in Virginia, to Otsego county in New York. August 
furnished its full quota of hot weather. There were 


(three days to 95,) and nineteen days it was from 80 


The average heat at sun.ise was 624; at 2 o’clock 
864; but taking the 24 hours of each day during the 
month, the average was 78. | 

‘he average of the corresponding month of last year, 
at at sunrise was 654; and at two o’clock 784. But 
the average of each day during the month, was 72. 
Besides the heavy thunder showers on the evening 
of the llth, when it rained about two hours in Phila- 
delphia and vicinity, there were also small thunder 
showers on the 6th, and another on the 16th, and a 
little sprinkle on the 9th, 10:h, and 18th, but the hot 
sun soon made the earth as dry as befyse the rain, so 
that the drought at the present time, is truly distres- 
sing. The pastures have the appearance of burnt 
stubbles! ‘I'he farmers in the vicinity of Philadelphia 


contemplation. My feet trod upon the dust of for- 
gotten generations. All the various incidents and 
anxieties of life, a thousand times repeated, had | 
sunk inte the gloom and stillness of the grave. | 
The mother had brought her tears, and poured 
them upon the dust of her sleeping child.’ The 
husband .had groaned to see the beloved of his 
‘youth shut up in those silent chambers. The 
uty of the rich and the delicate was consuming 
away ‘in the out of their dwellings ;” 
and the sorrowful sighing of the poor was here 
heard. no more for ever. 
_ Whilst I was wrapped in these contemplations I | 
was somewhat startled by a voice beside me, 
“‘ A good evening to you, Sir—for the day’s sink- 
ing blithely.” 
turned and found old John Hodges, our parish 
clerk, had approached without my having perceived 
i 


him. 
« Sir,” said he, 


You've chosen an awful spot, 
for your evening meditations.” 
“How.so, John?” said 
. “« Why, Sir, look beneath you. We turn a few | 
sbeep into the churchyard, to nibble the grass a bit | 
mow and then; buf ne’er a one of them will feed 
where you,are standing.” 
- On looking down, the grass did seem to grow 
rather rankly above the spot to which John had 
inted. I could not help smiling at the old man’s 
Sspeietitinnt: but knowing that he was a kind of 
living register of this ancient burying-place, I en- 
deavoured to hide my smile, for the sake of grati- 
fying my curiosity. | 
* « There's many a story told in the village,” said 
John, “ of him that’s sleeping under the greensward; 
but none know better than | do, the long and the 
short of it.” | 
_. “ Well, John,” I replied, drawing nearer to him, 
and putting on a countenance of as grave a char- 
acter as the old man’s self-important communica- 
tion allowed of, * what is the history of this perish- 
ed child of mortality | 
“ Aye, perished indeed!” said John, “ you may 
well say that: perished in body and in soul too, 
Sir, I fear. Hewasa good man’s son, Sir, and the 
more’s the pity: but you know, it is’nt of blood, 
nor yet of the will of man. * He will have pepe! 
upon whom he will have mercy, and whom he will 
he hardeneth.’ But he had his day of grace, and 
his means of grace, notwithstanding ; and an awful 
use did he make of them. He was taught the 
Scriptures, Sir, from a child. Many a goodly ser- 
mon has he heard from the pulpit yonder. At first 
the neighbours thought that much good would 
‘come of him; and often had our old minister Jaid 
his hand upon his head, and praised him for the 
‘wisiom of his youth. But it all passed away, Sir, 
like the early dew, as the Scriptures say. As he 
rew up, he got connected with some free-thinkers. 
hey used to meet of a night at the Falkland’s 
Arms, down bythe road side; and awful doings 
they had at those meetings of theirs. One night 
‘Sir—it was blowing a hurricane, and [ wonder the 
house did'nt topple upon their heads—they had got 
‘the Bible fastened to a string and were roasting it 
before the fire. the all the 
‘poor lad’s good out of his . Did you ever hear 
book What's said to be written by one Tom 


Paine, Sir?’ | 
I, a sad produc- 


« T have heard of it,” said 
tion of blashemy it is.” 3 
« Well; that they called their Bible, Sir; and 
they used to read a chapter of it every night, after 
the first three quarts were done. But to speak of 
the poor lad that’s lying down below there: oft 
and again did his friends warn him of the danger 
of such doings, and told him that the ‘end of such 
things. was death.’ But he only laughed at them, 
and told them that he had learned to know better 
--that he was’nt such a fool as to believe in a fu- 
ture state—and that when death came, there was 
an end of body and soul too. I think he called it 
Poor youth !” said I, “ and was it for this mise- 
rable nution, that he exchanged his hope of hea- 


ven 


ak Ga For nothing better, Sir ;” Tepli se the old ‘man, | General of Canada, with the consent of the Governor of 
“and stoutly would he contend for jt. Indeed, at 
he seemed given up to believe a Warning 


have been obliged to feed their cattle fur several weeks 
on the hay which they had housed to winter them upon. 

For the greater part of twenty-three days, the wind 
was from W.S.:'W. to S., sometimes varying however, 
several times during the day. 


Fairmount Bridge.—The bridge over the Schuylkill 
river at Fairmount, was burned down on Saturday 
night Ist inst. It is generally supposed that it was | 
wilfully set on fire. This structure had a reputation 
for being poetically beautiful in appearance, as well as 
practically useful. By its erection property in the 
north-western part of Philadelphia has been greatly in- 
creased in value; in fact, quite a town has grown up 
on the streets which have been formed in its vicinity, 
and millions of dollars are now invested in stores and 
dwellings, where a few years since there was a deso- 
late common ground. ‘the bridge was built twenty- 
five years ago. It was a single span gracefully 
thrown over the river, and measured three hundred 
and forty-three feet across, and was once the largest 
of its class in the world, It cost one hundred and 
twenty-one thousand dollars, und its original debts 
have been reduced to six thousund dollars. No divi- 
dend was ever declared on it, but the owners of stock 
found a remuneration in the increased value’ of proper- 
ty in the neighbourhood. It was insured to the 
amount of twenty-five thousand dollars. ‘I'he sight of 
the conflagration is described as peculiarly fine ; and 
as the wood had been well saturated with turpentine to 
preserve it from rotting, the flames spread with re- 
markable quickness. The West Philadelphia Rail 
Road Company, is authorized by a law passed at the 
last session of the Legislature, to construct a bridge 
across the river Schuylkill at any point between the 
Upper Ferry and Permanent Bridges. We are in- 
formed that preparations for this object have already 
been made. Plans and estimates have been submitted 
to the Directors, from which it is believed they will | 
soon be enabled to offer to the public another avenue 
of communication with the great interior. 


Inspector of Steamboais.—The Cleaveiand Herald 
states that Judge Leavitt, of the U.S. District Court, 
has appointed Captain Belden “ Inspector of Steam. 
boats.” This is one of the first appointments under 
the late act of Congress for the security of passengers 
in steamboats. 


Steam Ships.—We have been favoured with the pe 
rusal of a letter from one of the first houses in Liver- 
pool toa merchant in this city, dated the 24th of July, 
which states that all negeciation with Sir John Tobin, 
for the sale of the steam ship Liverpool, had ceased, 
and that many of the proposed speculations in Atlantic 
Steam Navigation, were in a great measure suspended. 
The statement:in some of the papers, therefore, that 
the Liverpool would depart for New York on tht 24th 
August, from Liverpool, is no doubt incorrect. Ano. 
ther letter in‘orms us.that the stcam ship British 
Queen could not possibly be ready for sea before the 
expiration of four months,—about the Ist of December. |. 
It is very doubtful whether the Company, to which 
she belongs, will think it advisable to risk a first pas- 
sage across the Atlantic in the depth of the winter, 
and in that case it is probuble the Great Western will 
cease running during that scason, which her owners 
intend to devote to making various improvements in 


her, which experience has suggested.— N. Y.Cour. & In. 


Rise of the Lakes.—A gentleman who has just re- 
turned from the West, states that the forests of oaks 
have been killed by the rise of the waters in the Lakes, 
and that some of the trees, on being cut down, are 
found to be marked with the growth of a hundfed and 
forty years ; thus proving that during that long period, 
the waters had not been so high as at present. ' 
Cataract of Niagara has gained in grandeur, while 
many cultivated farms are not only to be found under 
water, and city lots which had been sold for thousands 
of dollars, are in the same submerged condition. Dwel- 
ling houses, barns, &c. stand “in the water and out 
of the water,” and the fences which once divided estates,; 
now only divide “ watery wastes.” The rise has been 
regularly going on for seven years, and irregularly for 
seven more. It is however stated in the Buffalo Ad- 
vertiser, that within the last two or three months, owing 
'probably to the great evaporation by heat, the water 
has fallen a fewinches, Lake Erie is now about four 
feet niet than in 1835, and Lake Ontario about six 
and.a half feet higher—N. Y. Jour. Com. 

North Eastern Boundary.— lt is understood, on what 
we consider good authority, that an arrangement has 
been madc between the United States and the Governor 


New Brunswick, that, if the Executive of the state of 
Maine ehall proceed torun the North-eastern boundary 
line, pursuant to the law of that state anthorising the 
‘survey, he will not be opposed by force by .the British 
authorities; but the matter will be left for adjustment 


* said the! 


‘in, man,’ |. 
said I, ‘and 1°! go ‘with you, as soon as I have) 


Off we set, Sir;-and many a time did J think we} 


“> 


‘who went on 


also caught at the same time, 


Longevily.—The Dedham Gazette states that three 
aged ages are 93, 90, and 87, 
met in company in West Dedhain a few days since, 
not having seer each other for nearly thirty years. 
_ Maple Sugar.—In Acworth, an inconsiderable town 

in New Hampehire, the maple sugar manufactured 
during the present year amounts in quantity to forty 
thousand pounds, and in valde to five or six thousan 
dollars. 

_ Woonsocket.—It ia stated that the village of Woon- 
socket Falls, R. I. has three thousand inhabitants ; six- 
teen cotton mills, running about nine hundred looms, 
and making one hundred and fifty thousand yards of 
cloth per week ; two woollen mills for manufacturing 
satinets; one iron foundry, doing a large’ business, 
melting over two thousand tons of iron per annum, 
and making hollow: ware equal to any in the Union. 


Providential Escape—The Lancaster Journal of 
Friday gives the pomcig J account of a providential 
escape :—“‘ As a young lady of Philadelphia, on a 
visit to her friends in this place, and Miss Rohrer of 
this city, were looking over the precipice of * Wood- 
ward’s Rock,’ she fell into the Conestoga river. The 
height of the rock above the river, into which the lady 
fell, is ninety-four feet, almost perpendicular. The 
water was about three feet deep where she fell, and 
will in some measure account for her miraculous es- 
cape; for what is most extraordinary, after emergin 
from the water, she declared that she was not at a 
hurt. This is certainly one of the most providential 
escapes we have heard of. Many years ago, a young 
man, a sonof Mr. Franciscus, was ing over the 


manner fell down the precipice, but was instantly kil- 
led. Two other cases of accident at the same spot are 
fresh in our memory, and in each the gentlemen bare- 
ly escaped with life.” | 
Lightning.—A school house at St. Peter’s Parish | 

Beaufort District, South Carolina, was struck by light- 
ning on the 16th ult. Out of twenty scholars, but four 
escaped unhurt—being burnt or greatly shocked. One 
of the two boys killed had his book in his hand at the 
moment, and afterwards remained in the same posi- 
tion, his hand still grasping the book, with all the ap. 
pearance of life. The teacher was badly burnt. 


Charleston.—The Strangers fever is very prevalent 
at Charleston, South Carolina. Subscription papers are 
opened at the newspaper offices to pay for the removal 
of such destitute strangers as are unprovided with the 
means to enable them to leave the city and escape the 
fever. The influx of strangers there has been greater 
than for many years previous. “The last accounts state 
that the epidemic had assumed a much milder type and 
was more under the control of medicine. The Trustees 
of the College of Charleston have given notice that the 
exercises of that institution will be suspended until the 
15th of October, in cunsequence of the sickly state of 
the city. 

Canada.—The Toronto Patriot of the 28th ult. says 
—‘ We are just informed that a patent granting an 
unconditional pardon to Thomas J. Sutherland, now in 
confinement at Quebec, has passed through the Secre- 
tary’s office in this Province.” ‘The Quebec Transcript 
states that Theller is to be transported for life. 

The Grand Jury of Montreal have found bills of in- 
dictment against F. Jalbert and two others not in cus- 
tody, for the murder of Lieutenant Wier, but ignored 
those against Mignault and L. Hussier, Sen. True 
bills were found against the murderers of Chartraud. 


The Buffalo Forgeries.—Rathbun Allen, nephew of 
the notorious Benjamin Rathbun, of Buffalo memory, 
passed yesterday, in irons, through this city, on his 
way frum New Orleans to Buffalo, in charge of some 
officers, who were conveying him to the latter place for 
trial on a requisition from Governor Marcy.—N. Y. 
Express. 


| Naval.—The Army and Navy Chronicle states that 
Commander R. F. Stockton has been ordered to the 
Concord, on the West India station, in place of Com- 
mander Fitzburgh, who applied to be relieved from his 
command on account of ill-health, Commander Ten 
Eick, of the Erie, on the same station, has also asked 
to be relieved, and Commander J. Smoot has been 


spoken of as his successor. Thirteen lieutenants have 


been ordered to the West India squadron, and with 
but one exception will take passage in the Levant, to 
sail from New York to Pensacola. 

Commodore Dallas having been three years in com- 
mand of our Naval forces in the West Indies, Gulf of 


' Mexico, &c., will be relieved shortly, it is understood, 


by Captain Joseph J. Nicholson. 

The latest rumor that we have had on the subject is 
that the Ohio is to be sent to the Meditterranean, un- 
der Commodore Hull, and that the frigate Constitution 
will sail first, under a captain, as she requires very lit- 
tle preparation. 


Loss of a Keel Boat.—The Cincinnati Whig of the 
29th ult. says :—* The keel boat Hindoo, with a cargo 
worth near $50,000, in a voyage from Pittsburgh to 
Louisville and intermediate ports, was lost on the 16th 
ult., on a log, at Twin Creek Ripple, 33 miles above 
Maysville ; the boat filled instantly, and the cargo will 
average a loss of 50 per cent.—$10,000 insured at 
Pittsburgh, $7000 at Cincinnati, $4000 at Dayton— 
remainder not yet known, or whether insured at all.” 


Resumption.—The Banks of Milledgeville, Georgia, 
will resume specie payments on the Ist of October 
simultaneously with the banks throughout the state. 


Movements of the Indians.—We copied a paragraph 
from a Western paper last week, stating that General 
Gaines had written to Governor Cannon of Tennessee, 
advising him of certain movements among the tribes 
resident in and near his military division, and suggest- 
ing the propriety of raising a force with which he, 
General Gaines, would attend the council to which the 
tribes were summoned. We now find the correspon- 
dence itself in the Nashville Banner, and place before 
our readers General Gaines’ letter. The reply of 
Governor Cannon promises to furnish promptly any 
number of volunteers that.may be required of Tennes- 
see, for the protection of the Western settlements. 


“Head Quarters, Western Division, 
Str. Louis, August 18th, 1838. 

Sir:—I do myself the honour to transmit herewith 
for your information, a copy of a letter which I have 
just now received from Lieut. Col. R. H. Mason, Ist 
Dragoons, commanding at Fort Leavenworth, report- 
ing to me the well ascertained fact, that the Cherokee 
Indians of the Arkansas, have invited all the Chiefs, 
together with all the principal braves of all the princi- 
pal tribes (excepting the Osages and Kansas) residing 
near our western frontier, north of the Red River, to 
meet them in coucil in the Cherokee coutry, on the Il- 
linois river, & few miles above the mouth of the Barren 
fork, about the 11th of September, next month. 

The object of the council, and the reason for exclud- 
ing the Osages and Kansas are unknown; but the 
Lieut. Col. states that there is no doubt in his mind, 
that the object of the council is to effect u union of the 
different tribes preparatory to striking a simultaneous 
blow upon the settlements of Arkansas ard Missouri, 
from Red River to the Upper Mississippi. 

Concurring as I do in this opinion, and being con- 
vinced that the Cherokees of Texas and Arkansas 
have been instigated by the agents of Mexico, who 
have been endeavouring for more than two years past 
to organize a combination of Cherokees, with all the 
nations west of Arkansas and the State of Missouri—a 
combination capable of bringing into action upon our 
frontier, over twenty thousand mounted warriors—a 
force that under enterprising leaders, would lay waste 
the whole line of their settlements from the Sabine to 
the Falls of St. Anthony, including the richest cotton 
growing section of America, on Red River, with some 
of the most valuable Sugar Districts of Louisiana ;—if 
indeed the enemy is suffered tocommence the work of 


_ destruttion before our measures of protection are ma- 
he |. tured. 


With these impressions I cannot but anticipate au- 
thority to concentrate upon the Arkansas frontier a 
sufficient force to enable me to check the incipient | 
movements of the Indians. 

Five thousand mounted Kentuckians and Tennes. | 
seans, added to our present regular forces—among 
which is the lst Regiment of Dragoons—(the best I 
have ever seen) would enable me effectually to thwart 
the designs of the enemy—and give better protection 
to the frontier than five times that force would accom- 
plish, after the concentration of the enemy and his 
euccessful commencement in his savage work of de- 
struction. 

I have therefore respectfully to request of your Ex- 
cellency, the promulgation of authority for the forma- 
tion of volunteer companies—to be organized and held 
ready to march by the Ist of Sept. or as soon thcre- 
after as they should receive orders—to serve the United 
States six mouths, unless‘ sooner discharged. Should: 
the apprehended combination of. most of the different 
tribes of Indians invited, take place, I shall need for 
the defence of the Western frontier, from three thou- 
- sand to five thousand men from your State. And-I: 


came-upon warning: tion. upon tion—but | 
Well,” said I, * and how did it end, John?” © | 
“ Awfully, Sir,” said the old man. “It was on 


between the two governments, who lave the only legi- 
timate right to settle the question.— Pittshurgh Rep. 


- shall hold myself in honour and in duty bound to make 


RESBYTERIAN. 


dj are more deplored by the propert: 


very same spot, where the lady fell from, and in like | 


£3 


preparatory to meeting the enemy—and above all to 


Epmunp P. Gaines, 

Major General U. 8. Army, Commanding. 
Fire in New Jersey.— 
several days in Burlington county, New Jersey, which 
threatens more ve ravages than has ever been 
known from any conflagration in that State. A few 
days since, it had made near a ch to Hanover 
furnace, but a timely turn out and a steady and strong 


of “ fire to fire,” turned away the enemy. 


conflagration, however, continues with unabated 
force, and is sweeping away forests and swamps with 
frightful rapidity. Its ravages in the cedar swamps 
holders than are 
those on the uplands. The ground is so perfectly dry. 
that whole acres of cedar trees are burned, stock and 
branch, and all the under brush is licked up like 
shavings. The cause of this fire is traced to the care- 
lessness of two uld women, who went into a meadow 
and let fall some fire from their tobacco pipes. The 
cloudy pillars of smoke are plainly seen by day from 


serious apprehensions of the loss of property, and per- 
haps of human life, may be entertained.— U. S. Gazette. 


Treasury Notes.—Treasury Department, Sept. 1 
1838.—Ths whole amount of cca Notes autho. 
rized by the act of October 12, 1837, having been is- 


sued, viz: $10,000,000 00 
And there having been redeemed of : 

them about 7,350,000 00 
The new emission made in place of 

those under the act of May 12, 1838, 

have been - 5,547,310 O1 
here has been redeemed of these 

last about -. > ° 100,000 00 
This leaves a balance of all outstand- 
ing equal to only about - $8,097,310 01 


Levi Woopsury, Secretary of the Treasury. 


Long Copartnership.—The articles of association of 
the North American Trust and Banking Company, 
(formed under the New York Banking Law) pro- 
vide that the Association shal] commence on the 14th 
of July, 1838, and terminate on the Ist of Nov. 2301! 


Wisconsin and Iowa.—The former has 13 counties, 
and a population of 18,149, and the latter 16 counties, 
and a population of 22,558. ; 


Fires.—On Wednesday 29th ult. a fire occurred in 
the buildings attached to the Eagle Foundry at Pitts- 
burgh, which destroyed the extensive casting house, 
a stable containing two horses, and several other 
buildings—one belonging to the gas company. Seven 
thousand dollars were insured on the Foundry, which, 
it is supposed, will nearly cover the loss. 

Late on Thursday evening, 30th ult. a fire broke out 
in the rear of the three story brick building, No. 115 
Beekman street, New York, and in its progress totally 
destroyed that building as well as Nos. 220 and 223 
Water street, and partly consumed No. 224 Water 
street and Nos. 113 and 117 Peekman street. 

On Friday morning, 31st ult. about five o’clock, a 
fire broke out in the cabinet warerooms of Mr. 
John Needles, in Hanover street, Baltimore. Before it 
could be extinguished, it consumed the cabinet ware- 
rooms of Mr. Needles, the cabinet warerooms of Mr. 
Cochran, and the American Hotel, occupied by Mr. J. 
Garkin. ‘Two houses west and one east of the hotel, 
and several back buildings, were much injured. 


Florida.—The latest news from Florida, under date 
of the 19th ult., states that the expedition under Lieut. 
Col. Hardin, returned a few days before, having de- 
stroyed two considerable towns, all the corn, &c. and 
surprised a camp which had just been deserted. The 
expedition suffered severely from sickness; Capt. 
Tomkins and Lieut. Blake, were left at Fort White, 
and Captain Bryant and his whole company at Mica- 
nopy—all sick. 

The Appalachicola Gazette of August 16th, states that 
great alarm exists among the people living along the 
river between that place and the Cattahcochee, in con- 
sequence of the reappearance of some Creek Indians in 
that neighbourhood, who are committing depredations 
on the defenceless inhabitants. A detachment of eleven 
men caine upon them a few days before while destroy - 
ing the furniture of Mr. Roan, residing below Ocheese, 
but as there were fifty or sixty Indians, the commander 
of the party deemed it prudent to retire without attack- 
ing them. 

Georgia-—The Secretary of War has authorized 
the employment of five hundred mounted militia in 
the vicinity of the Okefenokee swamp, in Georgia. 
An officer of the army has received orders to muster, 
them. 


The* Crops.—The Louisville (Ky.) Journal of the 
28th ult. says: We see some complaints in regard to 
the corn crops in Kentucky, but we have reason to be- 
lieve they will be unusually abundant. About a week 
ago the corn was generally suffering from drought, but 
we have recently had copious rains in this neighbour- 
hood, which it is hoped has extended generally over the 
country. 

The Madison (Indiana) Banner of the 28th ult., after 
noticing the partial failure of peaches, melons and other 
luxuries of the region, adds, “ It is gratifying to reflect 
that although we may be compelled to forego the enjoy- 
ment of many pleasant though less necessary delicacies 
which give zest to good living, we shall nevertheless be 
abundantly blessed with the more wholesome and sub- 
stantial production of mother earth, the best of bread- 
stuffs—the staff of life. 

The Columbus (Miss.) Argus, describes the crops in 
that vicinity as almost annihilated by the intense heat 
of the weather and the want of rain. Cotton looks 
well, in some places; but tobacco is not as rank as 
usual, and the corn is almost entirely burnt up. 

The Louisiana papers say that sugar cane and In- 
dian corn never looked more promising ; no doubt the 
crops will be abundant. The editor of the Indiana 
Chronicle says:—“* We have measured some lots and 
fields of corn which are from 14 to 17 feet high, and 
will average from 4 to 5 large and perfect ears of corn 
to each stock; and, no doubt, the crops will be abun- 
dant throughout the state. The Arkansas Gazette, 
says, the crops of corn are very promising in every 
section of this State. A Missouri paper also says, crops 
of all kinds which have been gathered, and those to be 
gathered, will be abundant. A late Richmond (Va.) 
paper says, the late rains have contributed to revive 
the corn, and relieve the fears of the planters; indeed 
the corn looks Well through most of the counties in Vir- 
ginia. And accounts from the Western part of the 
State of New York, and from every one of the New 
England States, are of the mest cheering character. A- 
late Boston paper says, the country never appeared 
better than at the present time, the crops of corn and 
potatoes will be abundant. A late Connecticut paper 
says :—It was fora short time feared, that the corn and 
potatoes would suffer from drought, but the late rains 
have altered the complexion of affairs, and there will 
be good crops. So say accounts from Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine. 


A Whirlwind—the Providence Journal of the Ist 
inst. says:—We yesterday afternoon, about 4 o’clock, 
had a short but violent rain. The sky poured down 
the gathered stream of a month. 7 

After the heaviest of the rain, a violent whirlwind 
passed over the city from the west to the east. The 
farthest west we have heard of its effects is in Johns- 
‘ton, where several trees were rooted up, and one of 
them lodged in the branches of the other. 

A small dwelling house belonging to Mr. Welcome 
Fenner, in Cranston, was unroofed, and windows bro- 
ken. Three barns on the same premises were also 
unroofed, and many valuable apple trees destroyed. 

The kitchen of Mr. John Barr’s house, in Cranston, 
blew over to the south, and the corn crib standing 
nearly opposite, blew over to the west—the house was 
partly unroofed, windows demolished, and shed torn 
down ;—his large and valuable orchard nearly destroy- 
ed; one apple tree, eight inches through, blew 120 feet, 
by measurement, and another, six inches in diamater, 
blew 600 feet; the large oaks and elms, very ancient, 
were blown down, together with the fences, &c. &c. 
A large washing of clothes was blown from the inside 
of the house, and carried away. 

It continued on, prostrating trees, fences, corn, fod- 
der, &c., in all directions, until it reached Mr. Benja- 
min Jones’s house, situated south of the Hospital—it 
-blew in the windows of Mr. Jones’s house,.tore down 
his barn, shed, and fences; tore up his young orchard 
in all directions, blew away his field of corn, two wa- 
gone, (one of the wheels is yet missing, although dili- 
gent search has been made for the same,) &c. &c., and 
did much other damage. A small out house was also 
blown away, no traces of which can be found. 

It then struck the new house of Mr. Gardner, near 
the Pawtuxet turnpike, and removed the west en 
three and a half feet from the foundation. A large 
tree, brought at least a mile, struck the chimney und 
knocked it into the ccllar, broke in the windows, and 
did much other damage. The well house was found 
whole, in the river, a quarter ofa mile distant. 

It then passed over the brow of the hill to the river, 
south of Mr Samuel Dexter’s dry house, with such ve- 
locity as to produce a vacuum, that caused the dry 
house, 200 feet in length, to move bodily to the south, 
and entirely demolished it. 

As near as can be judged, the whirlwind was be. 
tween three and four hundred feet in width. Its course 


every requisite provision for their and comfort 


on the west side of the river could be distinctly traced 


proper opportonity to sustain’ the 
te, and to rick | 


A fire has been raging for 


Philadelphia, and unless rain should come, the most - 


d | in June, $4932.97, 
| received before $70. ‘Total amount of Donations for 


by ite ra frees having been torn up, fences de. 

stroyed, and the wreck carried to a considerable dis. 
tance. We are happy to state that no lose of life has 
been heard of, and but one case of al injury as- 
certained—that of a lady at Mr. Fenner's who was 
slightly bruised by drifting lamber. 55 sie 


—— 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


By hy arrival N. of the ship Su- 
sannah Cumming, Liverpool papers of the 25th J 

The demand for cotton during the week ending 
25th, had been moderate, and the importation large, 
40,000 bags; but prices for American descripti 
were steady. In Brazils a decline of an eighth had 
taken place. 

The temperance societies of Liverpool and neigh. 
bourhood held, as usual, their annual festival during 
the race week in July. On the last day, all the so- 
cieties walked in p The men wore sashes, 
rosettes, and medals, and innumerable handsome and 


ent societies. 

The Bishop of Exeter and other peers have 
sented petitions in the House of Lords, in favour of the 
ten hours factory bill. 

Letters have been received at Paris, via New Lon- 
don, Conn., from Captain D'Urville commanding tlie 
Astrolabe, which sailed in company with the Zeloe 
from ‘Toulon last September, on a voyage of discovery 
in the Pacific Ocean. The letters were carried to New 
London and thence forwarded to their destination by 
Captain Lawton, of the whale ship McDonough, who 
found them in a post office established by Captain 
D’Urville at Port Famine—a desert place, in the 
straits of Magellan. The post office wasa box set on a 
pole, containing the letters and a request to have them 
forwarded to Europe or the United States. Several 
letters for England were also received by the same | 
post. Captain D’Urville arrived at Port Famine on 
the 25th December last. ‘ 

The St. George Company’s steam ship Tiger, has 
made the passage from Hull to Hamburg in short 
space of 354 hours. ee 

Some time last spring a small iron steamboat, the 
Voador, was despatched from Liverpool to Rio Janeiro. 
It was thought that the nature of the material of which 
she was constructed would not affect the action of the 
compass. But by the following extract of a letter from 
Maranham, June 5, published in a Liverpool paper, it 
appears that these expectations have not been realized. 

“Yesterday appeared off the point the steamer Voa. 
dor, bound to Rio. It appears her compass would not 
act truly within the tropics, and she consequently got to 
leeward, having been on the coast between Maranham 
and Para some twenty days. She comes in this even- 
ing, and after refitting with fuel and provisions, intends 
tu start again for her destination. 

The splendid portrait of her majesty, painted by 
Sully, for St. George’s Society, of Philadelphia, (said in 
the English papers to have been painted for the Ameri- 
can Government) was to be exhibited at Liverpool. 


CONVENTION. 


The delegates appointed by such of the Associate Re- 
formed Churches as have acceded to the proposal! of hold- 
ing a Convention for the purpose of effecting a more per- 
fect union among them on Scriptural principles, are re- 
spectfully notified that Wednesday, 17th of October 
next, at 11 o’clock, A. M. is the day appointed, and 
that the Convention will be held in the Second Asso. 
ciate Reformed Church, in the city of Pittsburgh; at 
which time and place it is hoped the delegates will 
give attendance. JOHN BLACK, — 

JOHN T. PRESLEY. 
Resident Delegates. 


PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONARY BOARD. 


The following sums have been received on account of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, in the month of July, 1838. 


Abingdon, Pa. a thank-offering of a mother, 
Albany, N. Y., A. Platt, to constitute him 
a life member, 
Amity, N. Y., Pres. ch. by Rev. Wm. Tim- 
low, Sup. Rev. J. Wilson, = - 
Belvidere, N. J., Sacred Fund of Pres. ch. 
which with same of last year to con- 
stitute Hon. John P. B. Maxwell and ; 
John Kenney, Esq. life members, 75 
Bellville, N. J., Supply, 5 
Blauveltsville, N. Y., Mrs. Dewing, 
Burlington, N. J., collection Pres. ch. 118; 
to educate héathen youth in India to 
be named Wm. Chester, 25, 
Canonsburg, Pa., Ladies’ Miss. So. by Mrs. 
H. Kennedy, Tr. 
Chillesquaque, Pa., Female Miss. So. by E. 
S. Irland, Tr. 
Fairfield ch. Va., Miss Elizabeth M. Cum- 
—_—— Ky., Pres. ch. by Rev. A. Todd, 
182; J. Lea, 5.50, - 
Germantown, Pu., Monthly concert, by 
Rev. W. Neill, 
Gettysburg, Pa., John Patterson, to consti- 
tute him a life member, 
Goshen, N. Y., Sabbath School Pres. ch. to 
educate heathen youth in India to be 
named Daniel Wells, 25; Mrs. Fran- 
ces Denton, 2, 27 00 
Knowlton, Pa., by Rev. J. Talmage, - 
Mauch Chunck, Pa., by Rev. R. Webster, 
Maysville, Ky 7Mr. Fee, 10; Mr. Richie, 5, 
ercer co. Pa., Miss. Soc. . “ 
New Brunswick, N. J., Rev. J. J. Janeway, 
New York City, Ist Pres. ch. monthly con- 
cert, - ° 66 68 
Scotch Pres. ch. mon. con. 35 00 
Canal st. ch. La. Miss. So. 40 00 
8th Pres. ch. J. R. Davison, 50 00 
Pennington, N. J., Pres. ch. by Mr. Brown, 
Philadelphia, Dr. Cuyler’s cong. W. R. 
Thompson 10; R. Thompson 10; Ma- 
ry McFarren 5; Mrs. Mary Rice 5; 
names not given 38 50; Wm. Agnew 
30; M. F. Agnew 3; R. Smith 5; Dr. . 
John White 5; Sarah Andrews 50 
cts; a member, C.C. 20; W. McKin- 
ley 5; two members, H. W. and M. 

- S. 50; Mary Shinn 4; Mrs. Ann. 
Hodge &; Mrs. W. L. Hodge 5; A. 
Osbourn 5; James Wilson 10; Dr. 

. Hatfield 5; Andrew Brown 10; John 
Fairbairn 10; Mrs. Cooper 5; a mem- 
ber 1; Mary Thompson 1; C.C. Cuy- 
ley 20; Mrs. Mary Ton5; Mrs. Mary 
Langdon 100, a thank-offering of a 
widow in moderate circumstances. 

00 
15 80 
10 00 


Pittsburg, Pa. J. Arthurs in addition to con- 
tribuj;ion of Dr. Herron’s ch. 

Princeton, N.J., a friend 1; Theol. Sem. 
mo. con. 13 25; collected of 2d class 
in Seminary, 775, - 

Ridge cong. Pa., by Rev. Mr. Deruelle, - 

Russel Place, S.C., Col. Wylie Patterson, 
to constitute him a life mem. 30; J. 
Somerville 5; J.S. Thompson 5, — 

Salem, Pa., by Wm. Beatty, 

Somers, N. Y., Ist Pres. ch. mo. con. ‘a 

S. Hampton, L. I., Monthly concert, : 

Taneytown, Md., Ladies of Pres. ch. by 

West Hanover, a few individuals of con- 
gregation 30; J. Snodgrass, to consti- 
tute him a life member, 50, 

Yellow Creek, Scotch cong. 9; A. Smith 5, 

Mrs. N. B. Campbell to constitute Benja- - 
min Campbell a life member, in part, 
20; contents of miss. box 2, . 

James Caldwell, dec’d, to constitute his 
sisters, Jane Relfe and Frances Cald- 
well life members, by Rev. Henry R. 

E. Bradbury—Ashland, O. 1 50; Mans- 
field, 7 75; Lexington, 37 cts.; Mt. 
Vernon, 9; Columbus, 31 40; Tarle- 
ton and Clear cr. chs. 8 50; Rev. E. 
Van Deman, ] ; E. Hopewell, 4; Fre- 
dericksburg, 6 06; Mt. Eaton, 4; 
Wooster, 32°23; Wayne, 6; Mt. Hope, 
5 75 ; Congress, 25 cts. 


Total, $2074 71 


Donations acknowledged in May, $5666.81. Do. 
Do. in July, $2074.71, uf which 


$10 00 
50 00 
25 00 


2d Pres. ch. monthly concert, 
9th Pres. ch. Rev. E. D. Bryan, 


quarter ending July 31, 1838, $12,604.49. 


ECTURES ON THE BOOK OF ESTHER.— 
Robert Carter, No. 98 Cana] street, corner of 
anes New York, bas just published and has for 


cCrie’s Lectures on the Book of Esther. 


ook of Esther, by.the Rev. Dr. MeCrie, just 


ablished and for ale bys 


Perth Ambo 
fanciful banners were borne by members of the differ- Fo a | 


CRIES LECTURES —Lectures on. the} 


> 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 

The Treasurer of the General Assembly’s Board of 
Missions acknow the receipt of the following 
sums of money, during August, 1838. re 

Poundridge Fem. Miss. Soc. 

Mrs. Betsey Hunt, .- 

Mrs. Prudence Smith, - 


~ 2 
Ome 


William L. Smith, . 
Rev. W. Patterson, - 

per Rev. W. Patterson, _ 
Ru st. ch. N. Y. additional, 
9th ch. do. 
Hackett’s town, 
Huntin 


@ @ @ 


Mansficld,(in part) 
» (in party - 


e, e 
lst Pres. ch. Freehold, : 


SSSSSSRSSSSRSES 


New York, W.S.Steele, -  - 
Elizabethtown, N. J.—2d ch. (of which 
$50 are contributed by Mrs. E. C. 
Gildersleeve, to constitute her daugh-. 
ter, Ellen C. Gildersleeve, an hono- . 
rary member of the Board, - 120 00 
Exchange of money, +38 6 43 

per Rev. S. K. Kollock, Age 
Caldwell, N. Y. per Rev. A. L. Crandall, 
Derry and Paxton Cungregations, Dauphin 
_co. Pa. per Isaac Hersey, 
Bequest of Mrs. Maria Vosburg, late member 
of the 2d Pres. ch. Albany, N. Y. ° 


486 34 
4 36 


$561 70 
WM. NASSAU, Sen. Treasurer. 


OBITUARY. 


Diep, at Washington city, district of Columbia, on 
Sunday, the 26th inst., Exren Massgy, formerly of 
Philadelphia, aged 35 years. It may not be uninstruc- 
tive, and may be satisfactory to her friends at a dis- 
tance, to state, that the deceased, left an orphan at an 
early und most tender age, and encompassed with 
many and most acute bodily infirmities, is believed to 


ous protection promised by the Orphan’s God, in the 
soothing sympathies and unwearied attentions: of her 
relatives and friends; and which constituted the only 
possible earthly alleviation to the complicated and pe- 
culiarly distressing maladies, which, for at least four- 
teen years, attended her pilgrimage here.— Nat. In. 


devout disciple of Christ, we would add, that never per- 
haps has the efficacy of our ot religion in sustaining 
the soul under pain, and dispelling the fears of death, 
been more manifest than in the experience of this deep- 
ly afflicted but blessed Saint. The recollections of her 
fortitude and quiet acquiescence to the Divine will, can 
never be forgotten by those who witnessed them, and 
many, we trust, by her example, will be strengthened 
to endure with patience the afflictions through which 
it may be the purpose of God they should pass, before- 
they enter the eternal mansions of rest, to which she 
has ascended.—Christian Statesman. ; 


NION HALL SEMINARY.—The Patrons of 
Union Hall Seminary are informed, that the du- 
ties of the School commenced on the Ist of September. 
There is room for a few more pupils. It is the 
design of the Teachers to instruct young ladies in all 
the branches of a solid and polite education, 
. Parents desirous of securing seats, are requested to 
make early application at the Seminary, where they 
will be enabled to secure comfortable and extensive ac- 
commodations—examine references and numerous tes- 
timonials, and also learn the terms.and plan of instruc- 
tion. Vocal Music is attended to as a branch of study. 
sept H. BILL, Principal. 


plete.—J. Wuetuam, Bookseller, No. 144 Ches- 
nut street, Philadelphia, has just received the Fifth 
and Last Volume of the Comprehensive Commentary 
on the Holy Bible, (embracing from Acts to Revela- 
tions,) containing the text according to the authorised 
version; with marginal references; Matthew Henry’s 
Commentary condensed, but retaining the most useful 
thoughts; the Practical Observations of the Rey. Tho- 
mas Scott, D.D., with extensive Explanatory, Critical, 
and Philological Notes, selected from Scott, Doddridge, 
Gill, Adam Clarke, Patrick, Pool, Lowth, Burder; Har- 
mer, Calmet, Stuart, Rubinson, Rosenmuller, Bloom. 
field, and many other writers on the Scriptares, the 
whole designed as a ma Se and Combination of the 
advantages of the best Bible Commentaries, and em- 
bracing nearly all that is valuable in Henry, Scott, 
and Duddridge, conveniently arranged for Family and 


adapted to the wants of Sabbath school: Teachers and 
Bible Classes, with numerous useful Tables and Fami- 
ly Record, &c. &¢e. Edited by the Rev. Wm. Jenks, 
DD. pastor of the Green street church, Boston. 


mentary, containing a New Concordance to the: Holy 
Scriptures with authentic illustrations on wood; a 
Guide to the Study of the Bible, embracing Evidences 
of Christianity, History of the Bible, Jewish Antiqui- 
ties, Arts, Sciences, &c. &c, being Carpenter's Bibli- 
cal Companion condensed, with the addition of notes, 
and many illustrative engravings; Biographical No- 
tices of nearly every author quoted in the Commentary, 
with a select list of Biblical Helps, and characteristic 
and critical remarks; an Index to the Bible; Wemys’s 
Symbol Dictionary; Chronological and other Tables ; 
and a complete and full Index to the Comprehensive 
Commentary, with references to every important fact, 
opinion, or sentiment contained with it, illustrated with 
maps, engravings, &c. &c. Edited under the super- 
vision of the Rev. Wm. Jenks, D. D., editor of the 
Comprehensive Commentary; in one vol. royal 8vo. | 

_ Persons wishing to procure complete setts of the 
above valuable work, with the supplement, can do so 
by applying as above. sept 8: 


EW LONDON ACADEMY.—The Winter ses- 
sion of this Institution will commence on the 

20th day of October next. Instruction will be given 
in all the usual branches of an English, Classical, and 
Mathematical Education. The healthiness of the lo- 


the various other advantages of this Institution are 
well known. Particular information may be obtained 
by uddressing Gen. John W. Cuningham, New London 
Choss Roads, Chester County, Pennsylvania. : 


sept 
I P. LINCOLN’S MUSICAL ACADEMY, is 

4e now open for elementary instruction in Vocal 
and Instrumental Music, in all its various branches, at 
No. 413 Market street. : 

Mr. L. grateful for the liberal patronage received 
since his residence in this city, and the friendly dispo- 
sition manifested by numerous individuals, is en- 
couraged to bélieve that his efforts have been and will 


that suppert and encouragement of which it is his ar- 
dent desire to make himself worthy. 
A class for the instruction in the elementary princi- 
ples of Vocal Music, was formed on Thursday eéven- 
ing, the 6th inst. It.is desired that all who wish to 
unite themselves with this class, will make immediaie 
application. 
_ Day classes will be formed for ladies. or. gentlemen 
who cannot éonveniently attend the evening classes. 
Parents desirous of having their children instructed ‘in 
this pleasing and useful branch of education, ate in- 
vited to call at-the Acadensy, where he will be happy to 
give them any information with regard to the method 


of teaching. | | 

A Juvenile Class for lads and misses, will be formed, 
to meet on Saturday, the &th inst., at 4 o’clock, P. M. 
As numerous applications have already been made, 
those who intend — their children will please 
make early application. Instruction will also be given 
on the Piano Forte, Violin, &c. For further particu- 
lars inquire at the Academy. 

RererEences.—Messrs. Mason and Webb, Professors 
in the Boston Academy of Music; Rev. H. A. Board- 
man, Rev. William Bryant, Rev. I. T. Cooper, Daniel 
Williams, James Harmstead, Samuel Ashmead, J. G. 
Osborn, D. B. Groves. 

sept 8—2t* 


SCHOOL.—The subscriber res 
informs his former pupils, and the ladies.and gen- 
tlemen of Philadelphia generally, that he intends open- 
ing a School for instruction in Vocal Music, on the 
Pestalozzian or inductive system, in the Session room 
of the Eighth Presbyterian Church, in Spruce’ above 
Third street, on Thureday evening, September 20th, 
The mode of instruction, and variet: exercis 
will gratification and profit, (0. all. who. amy 
A subscription list'is now open at Mr. M.*Grier’s, 
No, 99,; South; street, above Third, where 


, 8. E. Corner Seventh & George streets, Philadelphia. | 


hich- be 


of the Teacher, 
sept . T. HOLLAWAY. 


have realised, as she professed to have done, the graci- 


To this just tribute to a long-tried, but most meek and © 


THE COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTAY, Com. © 


Private Reading and at the same time particularly — 


Also, The Supplement to the Comprehensive Com- 3 


cation, the cheapness of boarding and other items, and 


be appreciated, and that he will continue to receive . 


Chr 6, from th lax | The sleet’ had beem comin days since at ‘Tole L en in Sm 
eddy: their belief and pleasare excarsion in the Cap- | and wounded. I am, very respect, your 
tain Knight. The fish measured in length from the Excellency's most obedient servant. 
in ry B “ones: ting the ip of the saw to the end of the tail 20 feet. Thie saw 
ob- alone measured 3 feet 9 inches. It weighed from one 
ther vet their ow thousand to twelve hundred pounds. Sherk wes 
"on them,’ ‘Phita they perplexed the 4 
) brought to this test, acknowledged that they did do. do J. P. B. Maxwell, : 
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LINES ONAN OLD GE? 


pavement-atones 
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shakes his feebldthead, 

many. 
hagenid— 


But now his noge,iethin, 
it-rests upon his ‘chin | 


EIFE.A VAPOUR. 

following trpinslation. ftom an ancient Spa- 

weed by ‘nothing’ with’ which we are acquainted 
thin langoage, except the Odes of Lewis de 


747 


let the eoul its slumbers break, 
its sensesand awake, 
its glories glides away, 
‘And the stern footsteps of decay, 


while'We eye the rolling tide, vel 

past 


Oar gelden, dreams of yore were bright, 
te shall delight— 


the river's lordly tide, 

tamble riv'let's glide 


of 


Oar birth is but a starting pluce ; 

dLdfe ds the yanning of the. race ; 
death the: eis 
all fhidée. 


Gre thé damp of death can blight, 

glow of red and white 

th émiled, 


i eo light and gay, 
heart's blithe tons? 


| strength is gone, the is alow, 


And j rows weariness woe 


_ JFORM OF JUDICIAL OATH IN BURMAH. 

3 “Whe form of judicial oath deserves insertion, 
ag. a.curiosity. It is as follows :—‘I will 
speak the truth. If 1 speak not the truth, may 
it be through the influence of demerit, viz: 
“passion, anger, folly, pride, false opinion, im- 
‘modesty, hard-heartedness ,and skepticism ; so 


that when I and my. relations are on land, land 


‘e@nimals, as tigers, elephants, buffaloes, poi- 
‘gondus ‘serpents, scorpions, &c., shall seize, 
crush, and bite us, so that we shall certainly 
‘die. ‘Let.the calamities occasioned by fire, 
-water;Trulers, thieves, and enemies, oppress 
‘atid destroy us, till We perish and come to 
‘utter destruction.—Let us be subject fo. all 
Tectelomitien that are within the body, and 
ali that are without the body. May we be 
-seized with madness, dumbness, blindness, 
deafness, leprosy and ‘hydrophobia. ‘ May we 
‘be struck with thunderbolts and lightning, 
“and come {o.sudden death. In the midst of 
not. speaking the truth, may I be taken with 
womiting clotted black blood, and suddenly 
‘die before ‘the assembled people—When 1 
‘am going by water, may the aquatic genii as- 
sault me, the boat be upset, and the property 


Jost ; and may the-alligators, porpoises, sharks 


or other sea-monsters, seize and crush me to 
death ; and when [ change worlds, may [ not 
:atrive.among men or nats, but suffer unmixed 

punishment and regret, in the utmost wretch- 
“edness, among the four states of punishment, 
Hell, Prita, Beasts, and Athurakai. 
‘41-1 speak: truth, may I and my relations, 


. through the influence of the ten laws of merit, 


and on account of the efficacy of ‘truth, be 
freed from all calamities within and without 
the body, and may evils which have not yet 
-come, be warded far away. ' May the ten ca- 
damities and the five enemies:also be kept far 
May the thunderbolts and lightning, 
“the génii of waters, and all sea’ animals love 
“me, that _I,may be safe from them. May my 
prosperity increase like the rising sun and the 
ing’ moon ; and the seven gions, 


-“the’seven lays, the seven’ merits of the virtu- 


ous, be permanent in my person; and when 
“ghinge worlds may I not go to the four 
‘ atates of punishment, but attain the happiness 
vof mén-and nats, and realize merit, reward, 
“and annihilation.” = 


~. The British Parliament contemplate re- 


ducing the. on letters throughout the 
kingdom to the uniform rate of one penny, 
two cents.) For the purpose of avoiding 
-weatded.by the mails, unless they are envelop- 


Py 
he loiters the ground 


| marks upon my testimony. 
| ing, that a listener never hears any good of 


believe 


kept the Bridge.: This record was referrred 
to by Patrick whenever a visiter became in- 
about thecircumstances. Some be- 
lieved. my statement, and others disbelieved 
it; but by far the greater number disbelieved 
it, as he informed me.—This was far from be- 


__| ing ‘pleasant to one who had never had his ve- 


racity doubted before.. But this was not all. 

I happened to be at the. Bridge some time 
after the event, when a large ¢ompany of re- 
epectable looking ladies and gentlemen had 
just returned from_under the Bridge, and were 


e waiting, dinner, like myself, at the house on 


the summit to which I have alluded. The con- 
versation, among this company, naturally turn- 
ed upon the rematkable event, as it does to 
this day: and the book was referred to, as 
usual,'for the particulars. I immediately gave 
Patrick the hint that I wished to remain incog. 
in‘order that [ might hear for myself the re- 
It is an old say- 


himself, and so it turned out on this occasion. 
The company were unanimous in discrediting 
my testimony, ladies and all.—Little did they 
imagine. that the man himself was ensconced 


| in a corner of the same room with themselves. 
| I forthwith determined to volunteer no more 


testimony about things so out of the common 


{current of events; at all events, I determined 
| to hold my peace, until the public mind should 


settle down into the truth, as it generally does 
at last. 

That time seems to have arnived. ‘The 
public, without an exception, so far as I know, 


| has yielded its credence to the united testi- 
| mony of so many witnesses. 


Scarcely a pe- 
riodical in the country, or a book of travels, 


.. | but mentions the subject. 


~ But there is another reason for coming for- 


| ward this time. Tradition has got hold of 


the story at the wrong end. In the very last 
number of your Magazine, one of your con- 
tributors misrepresents the matter—uninten- 
tionally, no doubt; and Miss Martineau, in 
her ‘Retrospect of Western Travel,’ under- 
takes’to detail the whole affair, scarcely one 
circumstance of which she does correctly. 
Under these circumstances, | think a discern- 
ing public will appreciate my true motives in 
coming out over my own signature; indeed, 
unless I were to do so it would be useless to 
say any thing at all. 

_ F think it was in the summer of 1818, that 


{James H. Piper, William Revely, William 
} Wallace, and myself, being then students at 


Washington College, Virginia, determined to 


| make a jaunt to the Natural Bridge, fourteen 


miles off. Having obtained permission from 
the President, we proceeded on our way re- 


_|joicing. When we arrived at the Bridge, 


nearly all of us commenced climbing up the 
precipitous sides, in order to immortalize 
our names as usual, | 

We had not been long thus employed, 
before we were joined by Robert Penn, of 
Amherst, then a pupil of the Rev. Samuel 
Houston’s grammar school, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Bridge. Mr. Piper, the 
hero of the occasion, commenced climbing on 
the opposite side of the creek from the one by 
which the pathway ascends the ravine. He 
began down on the banks of the brook; so far, 
that we did not know where he had gone, and 


were only apprized of his where-about by his 


shouting above our heads. When we looked 
up, he was standing apparently right under 
the arch. I suppose a hundred feet from the 
bottom, and that on the smooth side, which is 
generally considered inaccessible without a 


-were General Washington is said to have in- 


‘scribed his name when a youth. 


The ledge of rock to which he ascended to 
this perilous height does not appear from be- 
low to be three inches wide, and runs almost 
at right angles to the abutment of the Bridge ; 
of course its termination is far down the cliff, 
‘on that side. Many of the written and tra- 
ditional accounts state this to be the side of 
the Bridge up which he climbed. I believe 
Miss Martineau so states ; but it is altogether 
a mistake, as any one may see by casting an 
eye up the precipice on that side. The story 
no doubt originated from this preliminary ex- 

loit. 
; The ledge of rock on which he was standing 
appeared so narrow to us below, as to make 
us believe his position a very dangerous one, 
and we earnestly entreated him to come down. 
He answered us with loud shouts of derision. 
At this stage of the business, Mr. Penn and 
servant left us. He would not have done so, 
I suppose, if he had known what was to fol- 
low ; but up to this time, not one of us had 
the slightest suspicions that Mr. Piper inten- 
ded the daring exploit which he. afterwards 
accomplished. He soon after descended from 
that side, cragsed the brook, and commenced 
climbing on the ravine. He first mounted 
the rocks on this side, as he had done on the 
other—far down the abutment, hut not so far 
las on the opposite side. ‘he projecting 
ledge may be distinctly seen by any visiter. 
It commences four or five feet from the path- 
way, on the lower side, and winds round, 
gradually ascending, until it meets the cleft 
of the rock over which the celebrated cedar 
stump hangs, Following this ledge to its ter- 
mination, it brought him to about thirty or 
forty feet from the ground, and placed him 
between two deep fissures, one on each side of 
the gigantic columns of rock on which the 
aforementioned cedar stumpstands. This co- 
lumn stands out from the Bridge as separate 
‘and distinct as if placed there by Nature on 
purpose- for an observatory to the wonderful 
arch and ravine which it overlooks. A huge 
crack or fissure extends from its base to its 
summit; indeed, it is cracked on both sides, 
but much more perceptibly.on oneside than the 


lother.. Both.-these-fissures are thickly over- 
| grown with bushes, and numerous roots project 
{into them from: the trees growing on the pre- 


cipice. “It'was between these that the before 
mentioned ledge conducted him. Here he 


stopped, pulled off his and shoes, and threw 


down to me. this,in my opifion, is 


~*~ |a sufficient refutation of the story, 80 often told, 


by. poor Patrick. Henry, a man of colour, who : 


ladder. He was standing far above the spot: 


ere 


inscribe his name, and as- 
that he. found. it more.difficult 
forward. He.could have 


between the'clefts, he now moved, backward 
and forward, still ascending as he found con- 
venient foothold. -When he had ascended 


j about one hundred and seventy feet from the 


earth; and had reached the point where the 
pillar overhangs the ravine, his heart seemed 
to fail. He stopped, and seemed to us to be 
balancing midway between heaven and earth. 
We were in dread suspense, expecting every 
moment to see him dashed to atoms at our 
feet. We had already exhausted our powers 
of entreaty in persuading him to return, but 
all to no purpose. Now it was perilous even 
to speak to him; and very difficult to carry 
on conversation at all from the immense 
height to which he had ascended, and the 


‘| noise made by the bubbling of the little brook, 


as it. tumbled in tiny cascades over its rocky 
bed at our feet. At length he seemed to dis- 
cover that one of the cliffs before mentioned 
retreated backward from the overhanging po- 
sition of the pillar. Into this he sprang at 
once, and was soon out of sight and out of 
danger. 

There is not a word of truth in all that 


and his fainting away so soon as he landed on 
the summit. Those acquainted with the lo- 
ealities will at once perceive its absurdity, 
for we were beneath the arch, and it is half a 
mile round to the top, and for the most part 
up a rugged mountain. Instead of fainting 
away, Mr. Piper proceeded at once down the 
hill to meet us, and obtained his hat and 
shoes. We inet about half way, and there he 
laid down fora few moments to recover himself 
from his fatigue. 

We dined at the tavern of Mr. Donihoo, 
half way between the Bridge and Lexington, 
and there we related the whole matter at the 
dinner table, Mr. Donihoo has since removed 
to the St. Clair, in Michigan. Mr. Piper was 
preparing himself for the ministry, in the 
Presbyterian church, and the President of the 
College was his spiritual preceptor, as well as 
his teacher in College. Accordingly he called 
him up the next morning to inquire into it, 
thinking, perhaps, that it was not a very pro- 
per exhibition for a student of theology. The 
Reverend President is still alive, and can cor- 
roborate my testimony. I mean the Rev. 
George A. Baxter, D. D. at present at the 
head of the Theological Seminary in Virginia. 
As to the other witnesses, Mr. Revely after- 
wards became a member of the Legislature of 
Virginia, and somewhat distinguished, I be- 
lieve, for a young man ; but he unfortunately 
fell a victim to poison, as I have been inform- 
ed. Mr. Wallace was then from Richmond, 
but a native of Scotland, whither he returned 
soon after. It strikes me that I once heard of 
his death, but of this Iam not certain. He 
may be still alive, and able to substantiate my 
statement. 

Mr. Piper himself afterwards married a 
daughter of Gen. Alexander Smyth, of Wythe, 
and was soon after appointed principal of 
some academy in the West, which he aban- 
doned as he had done the ministry before. 
The last I heard of him was during the last 
summer, when I saw his name registered at 
one of the Virginia springs. I was told he 
had become an engineer, and was then en- 
gaged in surveying a road between some two 
of the springs. 

I have thus briefly and hastily related every 
thing about the exploit which I have any rea- 
son to believe will be interesting to the pub- 
lic, either now or hereafter. 


A. CaRuTHERs. 


THE BLACKSMITH. 


A gentleman by the name of Wilson passed 
late one evening by the shop of a blacksmith ; 
he heard the sound of his hammer, and stop- 
ped to ask the reason why he worked so much 
beyond his usual time. 

‘‘T am not at work for myself,” said the 
blacksmith, “‘ but for one of my poor neigh- 
bours, whose cottage was burned down last 
week; he has lost every thing. I mean to 
work an hour earlier in the morning, and two 
hours later at night for him. This is all 1 
can do to help him, for | have to earn bread 
for my family ; but provisions are cheap, and 
a little now will go farther than it used to 
do.” 

This is kind of you,” said Mr. Wilson, 
‘for I suppose your neighbour will never be 
able to pay you again.” 

‘TI do not expect it,” replied the black- 
smith, ** but if I was in his situation, and he 
in mine, [ am sure he would do as much for 
me.” 

Mr. Wilson thought he had better not hin- 
der this good man any longer, so be wished 
him good night and proceeded home. 

The next morning he called again on the 
blacksmith, and, wishing to reward his kind- 
ness, he offered to lend him £10 without any 
interest, that he might be able to buy his iron 
at the cheapest rate, and undertake more 
work, and thus increase his profits. His sur- 
prise was great when the blacksmith said, 

‘‘ Sir I thank you, but I will not take your 
money; I would rather not have it, because I 
have not earned it. I can pay for all the iron 
I want at present, and, if I should want more 
the person I buy of would trust me.” 

‘‘ But if you took this money to some one 
else,” said Mr. Wilson, “‘ you would perhaps 
be able to buy cheaper.” 

‘© Why, as for that, sir,” replied the smith, 
‘© T can’t say I think it would be right on my 
part; I know he is a fair dealing man, and 
when I first took this forge and had nothing [ 
could call my own, except the clothes on my 
back, he trusted me; surely I ought not to 
go and deal elsewhere now. Keep your 
money, sir; I thank you for the offer: or, 
stop, perhaps you would lend it to the poor 


| man who-was burnt out; it would go far to 


help him in rebuilding his little cottage.— 
And this would be helping me, too, you 
know; for thenI need not work quite so hard 
for'bim.” 
‘Mr. Wilson complied with the black- 
smith’s request. The loan of the money was 
very..useful to the poor cottager; and Mr. 
Wilson had the pleasure of making two per- 
sons happy instead of one, as he had at first 
‘intended. | 

__ My reader, remember the words of Christ: 
« All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them; for. 


‘this is the law and the prophets.” _— 


BEAUTIFUL TRIBUTE. 


story about our hauling him up with ropes, | 


‘The remains of the venerable Cuar.es 
Tomson, having. been removed by his ne. 
phew, from a private burying ground in Lower 
Metion, where they have lain unhonoured for 
fourteen years, to the beautiful Cemetery at 
Laurel Hill, a monument of granite was 
erected over. them last week, a little below 
the highest summit of the grounds, and near 
a remarkable point of rock. 
The monument will bear the following in- 
scription; 
This Monument 
_ Covers the Remains of the 
Honourable 
CHARLES THOMSON, 
| The first and long 
The Confidential Secretary of the 
Continental Congress, 
And the 
_ Enlightened Benefactor of his Country 
In its days of peril and need. : 
Born, November, 1729. 
Died, August 16, 1524. 
Full of honours and of years. 
As a Patriot, 
His memorial and just honours 
Are inscribed on the pages 
Of his Country’s His.ory. 
: As a Christian, 
_ His piety was sincere and enduring, 


He was Honoured, Loved, and Wept. 
Erected 
To the Memory of an honoured 
Uncle and Benefactor, 
By his Nephew, 
John Thomson, of Delaware. 
Hic jacet, 
Homo Veritatis et Gratiz. 

The style of this monument will attract 
general admiration. It is in the form of Cle- 
opatra’s Needle, tie shaft reduced from the 
original height of sixty-four feet to sixteen, 
or one-fourth ; the whole height including the 
base is twenty-one feet, and the entire waiahk| 
of stone about five tons. | 

Its size, material, and severe simplicity, to- 
gether with its rural situation on the banks 
of the Schuylkill, render it peculiarly suitable 
to commemorate such a character as that of 
Charles Thomson. He was active when the 
claims of his country demanded his attention, 
and retired to the shades of private life as 
soon as those duties were fulfilled. He dif- 
fered somewhat from many of the politicians 
of a later era in being a man of deep and 
heartfelt religion and piety. His Bible was 
‘his book of books, and very many of his years 
were spent on his original translation of the 
New Testament; his version is held in high 
esteem by biblical scholars. 

Identified as his name was with every prin- 
cipal event of the Revolution, it is a matter 
for public congratulation that his name and 
deeds are inscribed on a suitable tablet, and 
in a situation where it. will be permanently 
conspicuvus. Would that all the great and 
good men of the day were similarly and suita- 
bly remembered. 

THE RAISING OF POULTRY. 


The annual mortality among poultry is a 
subject of general regret; but as we believe 
that preventive means may be used which’ 
in a great measure will save a large majority 
of those which otherwise would fall a sacrifice 
to those diseases which usually prey upon 
the feathered trike, we will briefly suggest a 
few practical rules which if adopted, we be- 
lieve will answer the desired object. 

1. All young chickens, ducks, and turkeys, } 
should be kept under cover, out of the wea- 
ther, during rainy seasons. 4 

2. Twice or thrice a week, pepper, shallots, 
shives, or garlic, should be mixed up with 
their feed. | 

3. A small lump of assafetida should be 
placed in the pan in which their water is given 
them to drink. | 

4. Whenever they manifest disease by the 
drooping of the wings or any other outward 
sign of ill health, alittle assafcetida broken into 
small lumps should be mixed with their feed. 

5. Chickens which are kept from the dung- 
heap while young seldom have the gapes, 
therefore it should be the object of those who 
have charge of them so to confine the hens as 
to preclude their young from the range of the 
barn or stable yards. 

6. Should any of the chickens have the 
gapes, mix up small portions of assafetida, 
rhuburb, and pepper, in fresh butter, and 
give each chicken as much of the mixture as 
will lie upon one half the bowl of a small tea- 
spoon. 

7. For the pip, the following treatment is 
judicious. Take off the induratéd covering 
on the point of the tongue, and give twice a 
day, for two or three days, a piece of garlic 
the size of a pea; if garlic cannot be obtain- 
ed, onion, shallot, or shives will answer : and 
if neither of these be convenient, two grains 
of black pepper, to be given in fresh butter 
will answer. 

8. For the snuffles, the same remedies as 
for the gapes will be found highly curative ; 
but in addition to them it will be necessary 
to melt a little assafcetida in fresh butter, and 
rub the chicken about the nostrils, taking care 
to clean them out. 

9. Grown up ducks are sometimes taken 
off rapidly by convulsions. In such cases, 4 
grs. of rhubarb and 4 grs. cayenne pepper 
mixed in fresh butter should be administered. 
Last year we lost several by this disease, and 
this year the same symptoms manifested them- 
selves among them but we arrested the mala- 
dy without losing a single duck by a dose of 
the above medicine to such as were ill. One 
of the ducks was at the time paralized, but 
was thus saved.—Furmer and Gardener. 


HINDOO WIDOWS. 


We are glad to see that the Hindoos are 
stirring themselves to obtain permission for 
their widows totre-marry. It is a question 
of their law, and one which consequently can- 
not be interfered with by our Government, 
unless they can show that the present prohi- 
bition is not an essential part of the Hindoo 
system. Certainly, if in any country such a 
prohibition is absurd, it is here, where Hin- 
doo females are frequently married at two 
years of age; so that the ordinary chances of 
life must expose them to about ten times the 
widowhood of persons marrying at maturity. 
‘A child, who has been thus pledged, and 
whose husband may have died before he left 
his nurse’s arms, is thus sacrificed to an ab- 
surd prejudice, which the Hindoos are begin- 
ning to be ashamed of. Till the consent to 
place their women on a perfect equality with 
the other sex, they may depend upon it that 
they will never take rank with civilized na- 


tions,—Bombay Gazette. 


year, nor any under eleven years of age. 


| expenses of Book-keeping, Collecting, &c. &c., and 


HILOMATHEAN INSTITUTE.—This Schoul 

. for : Ladies will be re-opened on the first 

Wednesday of September, in the dwelling of the sub- 

scriber, at 220 Race street, opposite n Square, 
Philadelphia. 

No pupil will be 


‘The schedule of studies embraces the usual English 
Literature and Science taught in the higher schools, 
in connexion with a course in the Latin and Greek 


= 


LASSICAL INSTITUTE—Thé dutics of 


land Mathematical Acade- 


my, will be resumed on Monday, August 27th. In 
this institution, systematic and i 

ol . given in the Latin and Greek languages, 
received for a shorter term than a; Ucs, and the various branches of'a good English educa- 
tion. Application may be made at the Academy, in 
George street, above 1 Se 


nis 
the mathema- 


OSEPH P. ENGLES, 


aug 25—6t. 71 Filbert street. 


languages, The studies will be direeted, and the re- 
citations will be heard by the Principal himself. His 
lan is to have no ushere, except in Modern Languuges, 
tawing, Sacred Music, and Penmanship, which will 
be under the direction of M. A. Root. 
Texms.—108 dollars a year, payable semi-annually 
on the first of November and May. This sum covers 


EVERY EXPENsE, (including the use of all the class books) 


except for Drawing, Sacred Music, and Modern Lan- fica 


guages. Drawing $5 a course, Music and Ger- 
man, French, Spanish, or Italian, $25 a a 
J. H. AGNEW, 
Formerly Prof. of Languages in Newark College. 


3 REFERENCES. 

Rev. C. C. Cuyler, D. D.; Rev. J. MeDowell, D. D.; 
Rev. A. Barnes; T. T. Waterman; J. L. Grant; Rev. 
G. W. Bethune, D.D.; G. W. Fobes, Esq. ; M: B. Den. 
man, Esq.; L. Harwood, Esq.; J. Roset, Esq. ; C. Eg- 
ner, Earp, Esq.; M. Newkirk, Esq. 

sept I—J3t* 


N EW BOOKS.—Just published and for sale by J. 
“YS Wueruam, No. 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 
Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Sarah 
Hawkes, late of Islington, including remarks in con- 
yersation, and extracts from sermons and letters of the 
late Rev. Richard Cecil, by Catherine Cecil, 12mo.; 
Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, Russia, and 
Poland, by the author of Incidents of Travels in Egypt, 
Arabia, &c. 2 vols.; the Church in the Wilderness, or 
Fragments from the Study of a Pastor, by Rey. Gar- 
diner Spring, 12mo.; Letters to Young Mothers, by 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 12mo.; Letters on Theron and 
Aspasio, addressed to the author, by Robert Sandeman, 
12mo.; Damascus and Palmyra, a Journey to the 
East, with a sketch of the state and prospects of Syria 
under Ibrahim Pasha, by Charles G. Addison, 2 vols. 
12mo.; Rev. Hemag Humphrey’s Tour in Great Bri- 
tain, France and ticles in 1835, 2 vols. 12mo.; 
Fisk’s Travels in Europe, 1 vol. 8vo.; Peale’s Graphics, 
12mo.; Dr. Wylie’s New Greck Grammar. 
sep 1—3t 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY, 
~ No 351 Market street, above Ninth. 


‘HE customary vacation having nearly expired, 
the members of the Academy, and others are in- 
formed, that it will be re-opened on the first Monday in 
September, for personal and class instruction, in Vocal 
and Instrumental Music, day and evening. 

_ We take pleasure.in recording the evidence afforded 
during the last term, of the increase of public favour 
towards this Institution; and are encouraged by the 
experience of the past, to anticipate continued success 
We tender our acknowledgments more especially to 
the former members of the Academy, and respectfully 
invite their return. 

‘The severz] classes will be formed at the earliest 
p*riod practicable; suited to all ages and capacities; 
among which, we name the following : 

2 Evening Class of Ladies and Gentlemen for in- 
struction in the elements of Vocal Music. ITI. Juvenile 
Day Class, of Lads and Misses for ditto. ILI. Evening 
Class of Ladies and Gentlemen, for the practice of se- 
cular music. 1V. Ditto ditto, for practising Rodolphe’s 
Solfeggi. V. Ditto ditto, for the practice of Sacred 
Music.—Instruction given during the day, on the vari- 
ous musical Instruments usually taught. 

From the Seventh Annual Circular of the Academy, 
just issued, further particulars may be derived. 

Rooms open day and evening, where terms of tuition 
will be made known. D. P. ALDEN, Director. 


WHETHAM, Theological and Classical Book- 

. seller, No. 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 
has lately published new editions of the following 
scarce and valuable books. 

Teland’s Deistical Writers.—A vicw of the princi- 
pal deistical writers that have appeared in England du- 
ring the last two centuries; with observations upon 
them, and some account of the answers that have been 
By Jobn Leland, D.D. 1 vol. 


published against them. 
8vo. pp. 571 

Jennings’ Jewish Antiquities—Jewish Antiquities, 
or a course of#ectures on the thrce first books of Moses 
and Aaron, to which is annexed a dissertation on the 
Hebrew language by the late David Jennings, D. D., 
1 vol. 8vo. pp. 541. 

Fisher’s Marrow.—The Marrow of Divinity; in 
two parts. Part 1. The Covenant of Works and the 
Covenant of Grace. Part 2. An Exposition of the 
Ten Commandments. By Edward Fisher, A. M., 
with notes by the Rev. Thomas Boston, ]2mo. pp. 350. 

Cole on God’s Sovereignty.—A Practical Discourse 
on God’s Sovereignty, with other material points de- 
rived thence viz. Of the Righteousness of God, of 
Election, of Redemption, of Effectnal Calling, of Per- 
severance. By Elisha Cole, 42d edition, 12mo. pp. 329. 


pene AND HYMNS—Approved by the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and 
published for their benefit, both large and small size, 
and in fine and plain binding, may constantly be had 
of the subscriber, at the lowest prices, either by the 
thousand copies or a less number. 
All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others 
will Le, as heretofore, immediately attended to b 
| SOLOMON ALLEN, 
ew—tf No. 117 Chesnut street. _ 


‘EW TEMPERANCE STORE.—Groceiies sold 
‘ at the lowest prices for cash only. No profits 
will be charged to make up Jost. accounts, and for the 


goods will be sold proportionably cheap. All possible 
pains will be taken to obtain the — best quality 
goods of every description, particularly fine Teas, and 
to render the establishment worthy of general patron- 
age. Housekeepers disposed to economise in the pur- 
chase of Groceries, and those who purchase for families 
residing in the country, are very respectfully invited 
to call at the cash Tea, Sugar, and Coffee Warehouse, 
No. 275 Market Street, North side, three doors ubove 
Seventh, Philadelphia. SIMON COLTON. 


may 26—6m 
WOODBURY SCHOOL, 
Woodbury, New Jersey, near Philadelphia. 


T= SUBSCRIBER has opened an Institution for 
boys, in the village of Woodbury, New Jersey, 
located within eight miles of the city of Philadelphia, 
in which all the usual branches of an English, Classi- 
cal, and Mathematical education will be thoronghly 
taught. It will be his aim to impart to his pupils an 
understanding knowledge of whatever they may un- 
dertake to learn. 

As all the pupils will be members of the family of 
the principal, the government of the school will be en- 

_tirely parental, and the subscriber will feel it his duty 
to parents and guardians, to cause every toy to be 
withdrawn, whenever through idieneness, or want of 
capacity, he shall fail to make progress in his studies. 
No boy of known bad moral character can be received 
into the Institution, nor can any such be allowed to re- 
main. 

Although the studies pursued will vary according to 
the destination of the pupils, yet it will be the constant 
aim of the subscriber to make them learn well, what- 


ever they may attempt. Especially to make them un- | 


derstand the elements of Classical and Mathematical 
instruction. A Philosophical and Chemical apparatus 
will be provided, for instruction in natural philosophy, 
and chemistry, on which subjects lectures will be de- 
livered during the winter.—The great healthfulness of 
the village of Woodbury, and its vicinity tothe city of 
Philadelphia, with which it is connected by Rail Road, 
render it peculiarly desirable as a location for a school 
of this kind. The year will be divided into two ses- 
sions of twenty-four weeks each, commencing in No- 
vember and May.—The terms will te for board and 
tuition, including all charges for fuel, lights, washing, 
mending, use of librury, &c., for session of twenty-four 
weeks, one hundred dollars—payable half in advance. 
—As it is desirable that correct mental and physical 
habits should be early formed, the subscriber would 
prefer that pupils should be entrusted to him of the 
ages of from nine to fifteen. ; 
Instruction in the F and Lan- 
‘gua will be an extra charge of twenty dollars per 
8S. D. BLYTHE. 


Rererences.—Hon. Joel B. Sutherland, Janes Schott, 
Robert Earp, Hogan & Thompson, Matthew Newkirk, 
of Philadelphia. Rev. James Blythe, D. D.,of Indiana. 

oodbury, August 13th, 1838. 


HE MISSES DONNALDSON’S BOARDING. 

AND DAY SCHOOL, No. 216 Walnut street, 

Philadelphia, will be re-opened on Monday, September 
the 3d. sept 1—3t* 


| ESTMINSTER CONFESSION .—Just publish: 
WwW ed and for sale by Wm. S. Youne, 173 Race 
street, Philadelphia, the Westminster Confession ‘of 
Faith, printed fram a recent and correct Edinburgh 
copy. Price, neatly bound in sheep, $12 per dozen. 


VRXHE MISSES GUILD’S SEMINARY, FOR 


YOUNG LADIES, No. 124 South Fourth street, 
between Walnut and In this institution pu- 
pils are instructed in the various branches usually com- 
prised in a fini English education, viz: Orthogra- 
phy, Reading, Arithinctic, Writing, Geog 
mar, History, Composition, Botany, Natural Philoso- 


G.t 
modate the different classes is separate Senet n 


erms er of twelve weeks:—First Class $10; 
Second Class ; Third Class $8; Fourth Clase 86; 
Spelling, Reading, and Rudiments of Arithmetic $4; 
; ary, use 0 ib-ary, M Globes, 
&c. $1; Boarding and Washio 939.” 
Work included in the 
n additional orsted 
Ornamental ‘Needle Work. 
EFERENCES:—The Rev. Dr. G 
Dr. 8. Moore, and Hon. John 
The duties of the Seminary will be resumed on the 
third of September aug 25—31* 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, __ 
At Montgomery Square, Montgomery County, Pennsyl- 
va 


nia. 
_ INSTITUTION will be opened by the sub- 
scriber, on the First day of November next. The 
location is on a pleasant farm in a district of country 
noted for itssalubrity. It is twenty wiles distant from. 
Philudelphia, immediately on the route leading to 
Bethlehem and Easton, and of easy. acccss, by regular 
daily stage coaches. ‘I'he plan ot studies will embrace 
Spelling, Reading, Arithmetic, Penmanship, English 
Grammar, Geography, and History both Ancient and 
Modern, Composition and Elocution, Book-keeping, 
Algebra, Geometry, Surveying, and the Latin and 
Greek Languages. Students will be prepared for en- 
tering any of the Colleges in our country ; but the de- 
tails of instruction will also be varied to accommodate 
those destined to a different course. Accuracy and 
proficiency in whatever science is attempted, to, be at- 
tained by patient industry, will be the motto of the 
school. In the Languages but little will be accopnted 
as gained, unless the foundation be laid in a thorough 
acquaintance with the elements of Grammar. A vigi- 
lant attention to habits, and constant inculcation of 
correct moral and religious principles, derived from 
the sacred Scriptures, will be considered essential to 
the system of tuition. Bible recitations will form part 
of the exercises of the Subbath. The school, being re- 
tired, will be free from the temptations of a village or 
city, and the fields and woodland on the premises, 
will furnish desirable ranges for healthful exercise. 
The discipline, regulated by fixed rules, will be fir 
consistent, and parental. The school year will be di- 
vided into two sessions, commencing with the months 
of May and November. ‘The vacations will occupy 
the months of April and Octuber. The charge will be 
one hundred dollars per session, payable in advance, 
for boarding, bed and bedding, tuition, washing, fuel, 
lights, and stationary. Any additional information 
that shall be desired respecting the Institution, may be 
obtained from the subscriber at Montgomery Square,: 
or from William Nassau, Sen., No 281 Market street, 
Philadelphia. CHARLES W. NASSAU. 
ALUABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—-The 
Property owned by the Seventh Presbyterian 
Church, situated between Fourth and Fifth streets, and. 
Chesnut and Market streets, Philudelphia, together 
with the two stores on Greenleaf Court, is hereby of- 
fered tor sale. Proposals for the purchase will be re- 
ceived until the 10th: day of September next, (unless 
satisfactory proposals are suvoner received,) at the store 
of Samurtt Woopwarp, No. 17 south Fourth street, 
where a description of the property may be seen. 
JAMES SCHOTT, 
SAMUEL WOODWARD, 
Committee. 


aug 4—6t 


Institute is located in the pleasant village of 
Mount Joy, Laneaster county, Pa., twelve miles from 
Lancaster city, on the Harrisburg Rail Rogd, and 
about seven hours’ ride from the city of Philadelphia, 
and two hours from Harrisburg, with each of which, 
and with Lancaster, there is a daily communication. 
having adjoining to the buildings an upen woodland of 
about seven acres fora play ground. ‘The formation 
of moral character, taking the Bible as the guide; the 
development of the mental faculties; and the cultiva- 


will be the objects sedulously pursved in this Institute. 
The Principal and Proprietor of the Institute has had 
near twenty years’ practical experience in teaching ; 
the last seventeen of which he has been the Principal 
of an Academy for boys in Philadelphia. ‘fhe course 
of studies will embrace a fuli caprse of Mathematics, 


TERMS. 

The school year will be divided into two sessions, 
of five calendar months each, the first commencing on 
the Ist of May, and the second on the Ist of November. 

The charge for board, washing, lights, fucl, and 


tuition in all the English and Classical studies, per 
session, payable in advance, will be $380 00 
For Modern Languages, each, 10 00 
Charge for bed and bedding, 5 00 


The Principal will be aided by teachers of ability 
and expericnce. A record of the standing ofeach pu- 
pil in studies and behaviour will be kept, and a copy 
sent to the parents at the middle and end of each ses- 
sion. Each article of clothing should be marked with 
the owner’s name entire, and each pupil furnished 
with towels and basin. A public examination will be 
held at the close of each session. 

J. H. BROWN, Principal. » 
TESTIMONIALS. 
Cedar Hill, near Mount Joy, Feb. 12th, 1838. 

Mr. J. H. Brown, Dear Sir:—Understanding that 
you purpose to cstablish a Seminary for the education 
of young gentlemen in this vicinity, allow me to‘say, 
that from several years persunal knowledge of your 
views of education, and also of your practical success, 
1 feel entire confidence in cordially recommending 
your “ Institute” to the favourable attention of all who 
desire to give their sons a ——- useful, and Chris- 
tian education. . DODGE, A. M, 

Principal of Young Ladies’ Lyccuin Institute. 


Paiwapersia, Feb. 13, 1838.—Mr. J. H. Brown has 
been an instructor of youth in this city for the last 
seventeen years, and has required the reputation of a 
successful teacher, and thorough disciplinarian. When- 
ever I have visited his Seminary, 1 have been highly 
gratified with the order, quiet, and cheerful industry 
manifested by his pupils. As many of his pupils have 
been under his instruction for six or seven years—as 
the average attendance of his pupils for many years 
past has been ubout seventy, and.from families of high 
respectability, it can easily be seen in what light he is 
estimated. 

Upon the religious interests of the School, and upon 
the manners and habits of the learners his attention 
has been faithfully bestowed. 3 
Although his removal from the city will be a loss to 
the church of which he was a member, and Trustee, 
and to the Sunday school of which he was superinten- 
dent, and to the Tract and other Societies, as well as 
to many families who have cordially patronized him, 
still it is believed that the Institution at Mount Joy, of 
which he is about to take the charge, will be of great 
importance to the interests of Education in the 
and will open a wide sphere of usefulness. 
ALBERT JUDSON. 
Pastor of the lst Presb. Church, Southwark. 


_ Circulars with Testimonials, and further details, may 
be had by application at the Institute, or to John Eas. 
ter, Esq. Baltimore, or A. Flint, No. 42 North Sixth 
strect, Philadelphia. 

N. B. The Young Ladies’ Lyceum Institute is with. 
in a mile distant, affording an opportunity for bruthers 
and sisters to reside near each other. 


EW EDITION OF HENRY’S COMMEN 
TARIES, By Susecriprion.—The subscribers 
have in press, and will shortly publish, a new and 
handsome edition of Mattuzw Henry’s Exnost- 
TION OF THE and New in 6 vols. 
super royal octavo. The paper used for this edition 
has been manufactured with grcat care, expressly for 
the work ; the printing and binding will he of good, 
serviceable quality. ‘The price of enbscription is $15 
per copy; or five copies to one address for $60, pay- 
able on the delivery of the work. A few copies will be 
boufid extra, the prices of which will vary with the 
style. A small edition only will be published. Apply 
(if ge paid) to ~ 
ASWELL, BARRINGTON & HASWELL, 


price of copies on superior paper, well bound in sheep, 
13.50 per dozen, sept 


Successors to Alexander Towar, 293 Market street, 
iladelphia. 


OUNT JOY INSTITUTE—The. Mount Joy 


tion of those habits that may tend to success in life | 


with the Greek, Latin, German, and French languages. 


te, 
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some reason that. am the | 4iseucumbered himgelf, but the fact that he 
lonly surviving witness of that most adventu- did thus prepare #0 early, and go;near the 
rous exploit, a climbing the Natural Bridge |@'0@nd, and after he bad ascended more than “i 
in Virgmia, belie ing that the particulars ‘| double that height on the other side, areclear ell 
say that in his prime, ought tobe pat recotd, I selected proofs that to inscribe his name was not, and i 
the: Kitckerbocker as the medium. [ have |‘ climb the Bridge was, his object. He:had 
the crier on his round penied todo this, for the following | bimself more than 
Ba now be watkes ts ~ |\posed, by persons, that I had = — 
4 ited for. t it- emistry, cc. A Gentleman of approved quali- - 
the. other, allaged wit tions, gives lessons in some of the higher branches. 
satel Ret hed Writing is also taught by a Master. The apartmen 
| y hil a een are large, pleasant, and appropriate, and the arran 
| accomplished, and while all the circumstances 
were fresh in my memory, I recorded them in 
That he‘had « Roman ‘fore, 
hisotieek was like-a rose 
4 . .) And @ crook is in his back, As is shown by his translation of the Sep- 
Anda melancholy crack tuagint. 
Inhislaugh As a Man, 
4 | | 
_ vain hopes deceive the mind— | 
3 ‘Oar lives tike hasting streams must be, | | 
4 Are doomed'to fall— | 
4 
| 
| 
Hoh ‘and poor sleep side by side | 
brought, 
4 
q Age came and laid his finger there, 
¢ where aré 
4 7 
| | 
F | | 
" ry | | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
‘ed in franked wrappers; which are to be 
by the government, and sold to those 
| at » Who:-wieh to correspond by mail, at. the price | | 
two cents each, which is to constitute the | 
; payment of postage. Were it adopted by our 
| it would prove source of revenue | 
4 “twice 2 ‘profitable ‘as the system at present 


